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This  issue  of  Orbit,  on  Global  Citizenship,  is  the 
first  issue  of  the  magazine  to  be  published  under 
the  auspices  of  OISE/UT  — the  newly  created 
Faculty  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Toron- 
to. This  new  Faculty  will  bring  together  the  U of 
T’s  teacher  certification  programs  and  lab 
schools  (UTS  and  the  Institute  for  Child  Stud- 
ies) with  OISE’s  graduate  studies  programs 
and  research  and  field  development  initiatives 
(there  are  seven  mini-OISE’s,  or  Field  Centres, 
throughout  the  province).  The  new  OISE/UT  is 
the  largest  faculty  of  education  in  Canada. 

As  an  OISE/UT  publication.  Orbit's  goal 
will  continue  to  be  to  foster  dialogue  between 
teacher  educators  and  academics,  classroom 
teachers  and  school  administrators,  and  Ministry 
and  school  board  personnel  on  topics  of  central 
practical  significance  for  Ontario  education.  On 
Becoming  a Global  Citizen  builds  on  this  Orbit 
tradition.  A wide  array  of  researchers,  adminis- 
trators, and  practitioners  share  their  observations 
and  experiences  in  order  to  examine  global 
interdependency  in  a world  where  international 
and  regional  differences  are  still  a prominent 
concern.  We  hope  in  this  way  to  make  a contri- 
bution to  the  work  of  educators  in  school  sys- 
tems who  are  attempting  to  prepare  students  for 
responsible  participation  in  the  life  of  their  local, 
national,  and  global  communities. 

A special  thanks  to  Guest  Editor  Carole 
Ann  Reed  for  helping  to  bring  this  Orbit  issue 
to  fruition. 

Michael  Fullan 
Dean 
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ON  BECOMING  A GLOBAL  CITIZEN 


Points  of  Connection 


This  issue  of  Orbit  brings  together 
two  important  focuses  in  current 
education  — global  education  and 
civic  education.  It  has  been  an  ambitious 
undertaking;  global  and  civic  education  are 
large,  complex  enterprises  and  the  parame- 
ters of  global  citizenship  are  hard  to  define. 
Yet  points  of  connection  are  evident.  Glob- 
al education,  according  to  global  educators 
Graham  Pike  and  David  Selby,  reflects  the 
characteristics  of  the  natural  universe 
where  “everything  is  woven  into  a multi- 
layered, multidimensional  web  of  interac- 
tion.” This  emphasis  on  the  interdependent 
weave  of  persons,  sentient  and  non-sentient 
beings  is  perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
feature  of  global  education. 

An  emphasis  on  interdependence  is 
also  a key  feature  of  civic  education, 
whose  goal  is  to  “provide  opportunities 
...  for  students  to  develop  civic,  social 
and  moral  responsibility  and  judgement.” 
Civic  education  stresses  the  importance 
of  social  responsibilities  and  connections 
— connections  between  the  local  com- 
munity, the  nation,  and  the  larger  world. 

The  concept  of  global  citizenship,  the 
offspring  of  the  points  of  connection  be- 
tween civic  and  global  education,  embod- 
ies the  definitive  characteristics  of  both 
projects  - — a desire  for  a deeper  under- 
standing of  the  universe  that  surrounds  us 
and  an  emphasis  on  the  mutual  rights  and 
moral  responsibilities  of  each  human 
being  to  his/her  community,  nation,  and 
larger  world. 

This  collection  of  articles  entitled  “On 
Becoming  a Global  Citizen”  explores  the 
relationship  between  global  and  civic 
education.  It  examines  the  notion  of 
global  citizenship  and  includes  a discus- 
sion of  the  diversity/inclusion  issues 
inherent  in  that  notion.  Also  featured  are 
reports  from  practitioners  engaged  in 
school  and  community  projects. 


By  CAROLE  ANN  REED 

Visiting  Professor, 

Faculty  of  Education,  York  University 
Consultant,  Equity  issues 


The  first  grouping  of  articles  entitled 
“Visions  of  Global  Education,”  displays 
both  the  conceptual  richness  inherent  in 
global  education  and  the  moral  vision 
which  sustains  it.  Edmund  O’Sullivan 
contributes  a very  personal  and,  in  my 
view,  inspirational  piece  in  which  he  con- 
templates the  philosophic  choices  before  us 
both  as  interdependent  beings  and  earth 
educators.  On  a more  dispassionate  note, 
Graham  Pike  provides  a topography  of 
global  education  in  Canada  and  describes 
the  many  different  perspectives  and  resul- 
tant tensions  within  the  field.  Sandy  Greer 
describes  the  elements  of  a transformative 
global  vision.  And  Tom  Lyons  focusses  on 
the  work  of  global  educators  in  Ontario. 

The  next  grouping  entitled  “The  Notion 
of  Civic  Education”  examines  the  intersec- 
tions between  civic  and  global  education. 
Dieter  Misgeld  looks  at  the  fragility  of  the 
concept  of  global  citizenship  and  at  the  role 
of  nation  states  in  ensuring  basic  human 
rights.  He  maintains  that  international  soli- 
darity and  a willingness  to  cross  bound- 
aries — religious,  linguistic,  and  others  — 


is  imperative  before  global  citizenship  can 
become  a reality.  The  need  to  negotiate 
boundaries  — this  time,  temporal,  and 
empathic  boundaries  — is  emphasized  in 
Roger  Simon’s  article  on  historical  memo- 
ry and  systemic  violence.  Simon  points  out 
that  involving  students  in  the  practice  of 
remembrance  of  past  traumatic  events  can 
sharpen  the  vision  of  a more  compassion- 
ate and  just  society.  Building  on  the  theme 
of  the  pedagogical  role  of  memory,  the 
companion  pieces  by  Martin  Sleeper  and 
Myra  Novogrodsky  explore  a Holocaust 
curriculum  for  lessons  on  the  importance 
of  collective  and  individual  civic  responsi- 
bility and  social  justice.  Elizabeth  Parch- 
ment and  Zubeda  Vahed  offer  strategies 
for  teaching  religious  tolerance  and  under- 
standing as  an  aspect  of  world  citizenship. 
And,  finally,  Mark  Evans  and  John  Lavelle 
focus  on  a teaching/learning  approach, 
issues-based  inquiry,  as  a way  to  cultivate 
the  values  of  citizenship  described  in  the 
other  articles.  All  of  these  pieces  critically 
examine  events  and  histories  of  human  and 
political  failings  and  belie  the  notion  of 
civic  education  as  a sterile  study  of  forms 
of  government  or  as  a project  poised  on  a 
slippery  slope  to  national  chauvinism. 

Instead,  they  illustrate  that  the  notion 
of  global  citizenship  embraces  the  will- 
ingness and  imaginative  ability  to  cross 
boundaries  of  time,  distance  and  specific 
histories  to  forge  the  concept  of  our- 
selves as  interdependent  beings  sharing 
the  same  past,  the  same  future,  the  same 
earth  — that  is,  the  notion  of  ourselves 
as  global  citizens. 

The  third  grouping  of  articles,  “A  Com- 
mitment to  Inclusiveness”  explores  the 
diversity  issues  that  are  inherent  in  global 
or  civic  education  and  affirms  the  centrality 
of  inclusiveness  as  a core  value.  A concep- 
tion of  a genuinely  interdependent  relation- 
ship presupposes  an  equitable  balance  of 
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attention  and  a shared  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  others.  Hence  the  direction 
of  the  gaze  of  global  citizens  is  directed 
outward  as  well  as  inward  — it  is  inclu- 
sive. In  this  section,  Margaret  Wells  con- 
tributes an  article  on  the  importance  of 
bringing  a gender  analysis  to  global  issues. 
Elizabeth  Parchment  and  Zubeda  Vahed,  in 
a second  piece,  write  about  the  importance 
of  including  race  issues  in  the  global  edu- 
cation project.  Nora  Allingham  explores  a 
curriculum  which  advances  understanding 
of  developing  countries.  Gary  Bunch  and 
Angela  Valeo  draw  our  attention  to  an 
apparent  lacuna  in  global  education  thus  far 
— an  inattention  to  disability  issues.  They 
also  remind  educators  to  provide  opportu- 
nities for  students  with  special  needs  to 
participate  in  global  education  projects. 
David  Selby’s  article  on  animal  rights  chal- 
lenes  anthropomorphism  and  expands  the 
customary  definition  of  inclusion  to  admit 
more  than  human  beings,  an  expansion 
consistent  with  both  the  goals  and  the  spirit 
of  global  education. 

The  last  section  — “Reports  from  Prac- 
titioners” gives  a sampling  of  the  exciting 


work  going  on  in  schools,  community 
agencies  and  in  counselling  offices  on 
global  and  civic  issues.  Again  David 
Selby’s  piece  on  “darker  green”  schools, 
encourages  global  projects  to  view  issues 
of  development,  equity,  health,  peace  and 
rights  as  integral  components  to  environ- 
mental issues.  Peter  Petrosak  speaks  of  cul- 
tivating a Peace  Garden  in  a school  as  both 
a symbolic  space  and  a response  to  the  vio- 
lence endemic  in  our  society.  Brian  O’Sul- 
livan describes  a global  education  project 
in-progress  at  his  board.  Teachers  Karen 
Grose,  Dinny  Biggs,  and  Harold  Lass 
explore  divergent  aspects  of  a global  cur- 
riculum. Tsehayou  Seyoum  describes  the 
resources  available  to  classroom  teachers 
from  the  Red  Cross.  And  Christina  Whyte- 
Earnshaw  contributes  a powerful  article  on 
the  needs  of  refugee  children  and  their 
families  who  are  all  too  often  survivors  of 
systemic  organized  violence.  This  section 
shares  with  the  reader  the  hands-on  experi- 
ences of  teachers,  educational  administra- 
tors, community  workers,  and  therapists 
dealing  with  global,  civic  and  equity  issues 
in  concrete  situations  and  complements  the 


other  more  theoretical  sections  of  this  edi- 
tion. The  issue  ends  with  a poetic  piece  by 
a Native  educator,  Brian  George. 

The  interweaving  of  the  different  ele- 
ments in  this  issue  was  both  challenging 
and  exciting.  It  was  a rewarding,  collabo- 
rative effort  between  civic,  human  rights, 
global  and  environmental  educators  and 
community  workers.  The  notion  of  global 
citizenship  with  its  intrinsic  commitment 
to  inclusion  is,  I believe,  a morally  com- 
pelling one  as  we  stand  at  the  brink  of  a 
new  century.  It  provides  us  with  a vision 
of  ourselves  as  interdependent  connected 
human  beings  with  a mutual  responsibili- 
ty for  one  another  and  the  world  which 
surrounds  us  — is  us. 

From  this  I reach  what  I might  call  a phi- 
losophy; at  any  rate  it  is  a constant  idea  of 
mine;  that  behind  the  cotton  wool  is  hid- 
den a pattern;  that  we  — I mean  all  human 
beings  — are  connected  with  this  that  the 
whole  world  is  a work  of  art;  that  we  are 
parts  of  the  work  of  art.  Hamlet  or  a 
Beethoven  ....  we  are  the  words;  we  are 
the  music;  we  are  the  thing  itself. 

- from  Virginia  Woolf, 
Moments  of  Being 


FOR  ONTARIO  TEACHERS, 
THE  3‘Rs’  HAVE  A WHOLE 
NEW  MEANING  ... 

the  Rights,  Responsibilities 
& Requirements  of  self-regulation 


With  the  formation 
of  the  Ontario 
College  of  Teachers, 
teachers  now  have  the  same  status  as  other 
professionals  - including  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  regulating  themselves. 

Teachers  have  helped  shape  the  future 
of  generations  of  Ontario's  children. 


Now,  they  will  be  responsible  for  the  future  of 
their  profession. 

Certified  teachers  employed  by  a school  board 
will  be  automatically  registered  with  the  Ontario 
College  of  Teachers.  All  others  who  hold  an 
Ontario  Teacher's  Certificate  and  who  wish 
to  maintain  their  credentials  are  required 
to  register  themselves  with  the  College. 


REGISTER  NOW  and  be  eligible  to 
vote  for  your  governing  council. 

To  register  or  to  obtain  more  information,  call: 

1-800-604-9430 

or  contact  the  College  at  http://www.oct.on.ca 


Ontario  College  of  Teachers 

L'Ordre  des  enseignantes  et  des  enseignants  de  I'Ontario 
Together  We're  Shaping  The  Future 
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VISIONS  OF  GLOBAL  EDUCATION 


The  Need  for  a Holistic 
Global  Perspective 


In  Anticipation  of  the  Millennial  Turning  Point 


By  EDMUND  O’SULLIVAN 

Co-Director,  Transformative  Learning  Centre, 
OISE/UT 

We  are  in  the  terminal  decade  of 
the  20th  century,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  millennial  turning 
point  which  will  bring  us  into  the  21st 
century. 

There  are  great  expectations  and 
equally  great  premonitions.  It  is  a good 
time  to  ask  “What  time  is  it?”  — to  take 
the  scale  of  the  “historical  moment.” 
There  is  a Chinese  saying  that  is  consid- 
ered both  a curse  and  a blessing,  “May  you 
live  in  interesting  times.”  In  this  terminal 
decade  of  the  century,  we  no  longer  have 
the  optimism  of  the  previous  decades.  In 
contrast  to  the  grand  optimism  of  the  ter- 


minal decade  of  the  19th  century,  we  are 
living  in  a decade  of  conflicting  voices  and 
visions.  There  are  optimists  and  pessimists. 
It  is  being  called  the  age  of  the  “new  global 
economic”  order.  These  are  the  voices  of 
the  multinational  businesses  (Barnet  & 
Cavanagh,  1994).  From  these  voices  we 
hear  the  necessity  of  competing  in  the  mar- 
ketplace of  this  new  global  world.  We  are 
encouraged  to  move  into  this  world  at  a 
rapid  pace  and  do  so  competitively.  That 
there  is  a new  global  economic  order  being 
created  by  the  multinational  businesses 
there  is  no  doubt. 

In  contrast  to  the  optimism  of  the  inter- 
national business  community,  there  are 
also  voices  of  stark  pessimism.  Robert  D. 
Kaplan,  in  a much  discussed  article  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  looks  at  our  decade  and 


sees  the  “coming  anarchy.”  He  tries  to 
demonstrate  how  scarcity,  crime,  over- 
population, tribalism,  and  disease  are 
rapidly  destroying  the  social  fabric  of  the 
planet.  A similar  pessimism  is  held  by 
McKibben  who  focusses  on  ecological 
disaster  in  his  book  The  End  of  Nature 
(1989).  In  looking  at  these  conflicting  sce- 
narios, Paul  Kennedy,  in  his  book  Prepar- 
ing for  the  Twenty-First  Century,  takes 
stock: 

Many  earlier  attempts  to  peer  into  the 
future  concluded  either  in  a tone  of  unre- 
strained optimism,  or  gloomy  forebodings 
(or  in  Toynbee’s  case)  in  appeals  for  spiri- 
tual renewal.  Perhaps  this  work  should 
finish  on  such  a note.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  simply  because  we  do  not  know  the 
future,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certain- 
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ty  whether  global  trends  will  lead  to  terri- 
ble disasters  or  be  diverted  by  astonishing 
advances  in  human  adaptation.  What  is 
clear  is  that  as  the  cold  war  fades  away, 
we  face  not  a “new  world  order”  but  a 
troubled  fractured  planet,  whose  problems 
deserve  the  serious  attention  of  politicians 
and  publics  alike.  (1993,-pp.  348-349) 

Thus  a sober  appraisal  of  our  terminal 
decade  does  lead  not' to  facile  assump- 
tions about  the  future.  The  Chinese  char- 
acter “ji”  is  the  symbol  for  both  danger 
and  opportunity. 

Global  Planet  or  Global  Market? 

The  picture  of  our  planet  taken  from 
outer  space  is  often  used  as  a logo  for 
transnational  economic  activity.  The 
planet  is  talked  about  as  a globe  connect- 
ed through  either  human  enterprise  or 
human  communications.  Companies,  like 
IBM,  make  claims  about  bringing  the 
globe  together. 

The  idea  of  planet  has  a very  different 
meaning  in  my  view.  The  planet  earth  is  a 
single,  multiform  entity.  It  occupies  a 
place  in  the  universe  and  it  is  expanding, 
as  is  the  universe  proper,  as  I write.  The 
human  venture  has  always  been  a turbu- 
lent process.  This  seems  especially  to  be 
true  in  our  own  times.  As  Thomas  Berry 
observes,  our  destructive  violence,  as 
well  as  creativity,  pervades  all  human 
affairs  and  all  earthly  forms  of  existence. 
We  live  in  a world  of  forces  that  are  very 
difficult  to  comprehend.  Within  this  swirl 
of  forces,  out  of  which  both  the  earth 
structure  and  human  history  are  made,  it 
is  important  that  there  never  be  an  abso- 
lute conquest  of  any  one  of  these  forces 
over  the  others.  The  creative  surge  of 
reality  demands  an  interplay  of  opposed 
forces  within  a total  complex.  If  there  is 
much  destruction,  there  is  also  the  emer- 
gence of  new  life.  This  new  life  is  born 
from  the  dissolution  of  earlier  life  forms. 
To  lose  any  of  the  opposed  forces  is  to 
lose  a major  part  of  the  dynamism  that 
throws  the  galaxies  into  space,  shapes  the 
earth,  brings  forth  the  mountains,  the 
seas,  and  all  living  things.  This  turbulent 
context  has  been  especially  important  in 
establishing  the  measure  of  the  human 
(Berry,  1988). 

The  difficulty  in  recent  centuries  is 
that  through  science  and  technology  we 
have  obtained  extraordinary  control  over 
the  forces  of  the  natural  world.  The  result 
has  been  a dangerous  and  precarious 
dominion  over  the  earth  that,  for  a while, 


has  driven  the  earth  forward  in  an.  excep- 
tional way.  Human  courage,  inventive- 
ness, and  power  have  achieved  a world 
that  could  hardly  have  been  dreamed  of 
in  former  centuries.  We  command  nucle- 
ar energy.  We  travel  into  space.  We 
know  the  genetic  coding  process. 

Our  achievements  have  brought  a 
mixed  blessing.  Our  technological 
advances,  which  have  given  us  a sem- 
blance of  dominion  over  the  earth,  have 
brought  about  the  devastation  of  the  con- 
tinents, the  seas,  and  the  air.  Earth  for- 
mations, living  species  of  fish  and  birds 
and  flowers,  the  very  atmosphere  and 
seas  that  took  hundreds  of  millions  of 
years  to  develop  into  their  fruitful  inter- 
play are  collapsed  in  a brief  period  of 
time.  In  sudden  shock,  the  birds  fall 
down,  the  living  seas  are  killed,  the  por- 
poises are  suffocated.  Finally  we  our- 
selves become  an  endangered  species. 


It  is  the  fundamental 
educational  task  of  our  times 
to  make  the  choice  for  a 
sustainable  global-planetary 
habitat  of  interdependent  life 
forms  over  and  against  the 
pathos  of  the  global 
competitive  marketplace. 


While  there  have  been  ice  ages  and 
floods  and  droughts,  eruptions  of  land 
out  of  the  sea,  submersions  of  land  into 
the  sea,  these  have  been  moments  of 
transition  to  other  forms  of  life  expres- 
sion. This  time  we  face  what  seems  to  be 
a special  kind  of  destruction,  a destruc- 
tion that  does  not  promise  new  life  forms 
but  stops  the  very  play  of  life  in  its  high- 
er forms.  It  seems  to  be  a break  in  the 
total  process  (Berry,  1988). 

At  this  traumatic  moment  a new  level 
of  reflection  has  falteringly  begun  and 
must  continue.  We  are  beginning  to  think 
more  profoundly  and  more  comprehen- 
sively about  the  dynamics  of  the  earth. 
We  are  beginning  to  see  that  we  our- 
selves are  more  fragile,  more  expendable 
than  we  thought.  The  earth  will  not  be 
reduced  to  abject  servitude.  After  all  our 


assaults,  the  majesty  of  the  earth  stands 
over  against  us  with  an  inscrutable  coun- 
tenance. There  are  gathering  signs  of  a 
response  in  the  form  of  massive  retalia- 
tion. The  game  is  a game,  but  only  if  it 
leads  to  a larger  life.  Else  the  game  is  no 
longer  a creative  experience  but  a strug- 
gle to  the  death,  a struggle  which  we 
cannot  win  (Berry,  1988). 

Since  the  main  area  of  disturbance  is 
the  biosphere  of  the  earth,  it  is  in  the 
realm  of  biology  that  the  most  significant 
reflection  is  taking  place.  Out  of  this 
reflection  has  come  the  perception  that 
the  entire  earth  can  best  be  understood  as 
a single  organic  reality.  The  components 
of  the  earth  are  interdependent  and  deli- 
cately attuned  to  each  other  in  their  vital 
functioning.  This  constitutes  an  amazing 
echo  across  the  centuries,  not  only  of 
Plato’s  experience  of  the  universe  as  a 
single  vital  organism  but  also  of  the  pri- 
mordial experience  of  humans  when  con- 
sciousness first  awakened  within  them. 
By  entering  into  the  metaphase  of  the  bio- 
logical sciences,  we  gain  entry  into  a new 
age  of  the  earth,  a new  period  of  human 
history,  a new  creative  interplay  of  the 
contending  forces  about  us  (Swimme, 
1993). 

This  is  our  historical  moment,  a pre- 
cious moment,  this  moment  when  the 
ancient  communion  of  the  human  with 
the  natural  world  will  find  new  expres- 
sion. Thomas  Berry  calls  the  terminal 
decade  of  the  20th  century  a “moment  of 
grace”  because  these  moments  of  great 
danger  can  also  be  considered  moments 
of  creative  opportunity  (Berry,  1993). 
“We  can  no  longer  speak  of  the  end  of 
history,”  write  Prigogine  and  Stengers, 
“only  of  the  end  of  stories”  (1984).  In 
our  present  situation,  one  could  say  that 
we  are  living  in  between  stories,  the 
modern  story  and  an  emergent  story  that 
we  do  not  fully  comprehend  but  must 
nevertheless  envision  (Berry,  1988).  This 
is  the  “creative”  part  in  our  idea  of  edu- 
cation that  challenges  us  at  this  moment. 

Education’s  Fundamental  Task 

Modern  western  culture  is  probably  the 
first  culture  to  attempt  to  function  with- 
out cosmological  context.  In  fact,  from 
our  western  point  of  view,  cultures  have 
been  labelled  “retrograde”  that  have  a 
larger  cosmology  embedded  in  a mythic 
structure,  and  peoples  with  mythic  inter- 
pretations of  the  universe  have  been 
labelled  “primitive.”  This  has  served 
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more  than  one  purpose.  From  a scientific 
point  of  view,  it  establishes  western  sci- 
entific thinking  as  superior  to  the  think- 
ing of  all  other  cultures.  The  label  of 
primitive  also  gives  western  cultures  an 
excuse  and  apology  for  imperialism 
(Said,  1993).  It  is  now  being  argued  in 
many  places  that  our  loss  of  a cosmolog- 
ical sense  has  had  severely  negative  con- 
sequences for  our  dealings  with  the 
natural  world  (see  Berman,  1981;  Berry, 
1988;  Merchant,  1980). 

It  is  the  fundamental  educational  task  of 
our  times  to  make  the  choice  for  a sustain- 
able global-planetary  habitat  of  interdepen- 
dent life  forms  over  and  against  the  pathos 
of  the  global  competitive  marketplace.  This 
choice  for  an  “ecozoic”  perspective  is  also 
a transformative  perspective  because  it 
posits  a radical  restructuring  of  all  current 
educational  directions.  We  are  now  living 
in  a watershed  period  comparable  to,  if  not 
even  more  dramatic  than,  the  major  shift 
that  took  place  from  the  medieval  into  the 
modem  world.  We  are  in  a transition  from 
modernism  to  a postmodern  worldview 
whose  characteristics  we  only  vaguely  see 
at  this  point.  The  educational  framework 
appropriate  for  this  movement  must  be 
visionary  and  transformative  and  clearly 
must  go  beyond  the  conventional  educa- 
tional outlooks  that  we  have  cultivated  for 
several  centuries. 

From  our  perspective,  a cosmological 
sense  is  driven  by  a desire  to  have  an  inte- 
grated sense  of  the  whole.  When  contem- 
porary education  has  drawn  from  the 
sciences,  it  has  drawn  from  the  social  sci- 
ences, from  psychology,  sociology,  and,  to 
a lesser  extent,  anthropology,  all  of  which 
lack  a comprehensive  and  integrated  per- 
spective on  the  human  endeavour. 

A mechanistic  map  of  the  universe  is 
no  longer  helpful  to  our  understanding  of 
how  the  world  works.  However  much  we 
compartmentalize,  everything,  in  the  final 
analysis,  is  woven  into  a multi-layered, 
multi-dimensional  web  of  interaction  and 
significance  (Pike  & Selby,  1988).  At  its 
foundation,  we  may  speak  of  universe 
education,  an  education  that  identifies 
with  the  emergent  universe  in  its  variety 
of  manifestations  from  the  beginning 
until  now.  In  this  broad  context,  our  con- 
ception of  knowledge  is  synthetic  and 
holistic.  In  contrast  to  the  mechanistic 
principle  of  analysis  that  postulates  the 
whole  as  the  sum  of  its  parts,  a synthetic- 
holism  suggests  that  the  whole  is  greater 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

A holistic  educational  paradigm  holds 


that  all  things  are  part  of  an  indivisible 
unity  or  whole  (Miller,  1988).  In  addi- 
tion, this  holistic  perspective  is  time- 
developmental  in  nature.  We  seen  in 
holism  that  events  are  viewed  dynami- 
cally and  are  systematically  connected  in 
time  and  space.  Thus  a holistic  paradigm 
is  an  outlook  that  considers  that  all 
events  can  be  seen  from  an  evolutionary 
viewpoint.  This  is  what  we  mean  when 
we  say  that  we  act  in  a time-develop- 
mental universe.  It  is  also  a perspective 
that  does  not  consider  that  knowledge 
can  exist  apart  from  the  physical  world. 
Thought  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  natural 
world  since  human  life  is  embedded  in 
nature.  We  could  say  that  human  thought 
is  nature’s  way  of  reflecting  on  itself. 
Thus  holistic  education  within  our  per- 
spective includes  within  it  earth  educa- 
tion. By  earth  education  we  do  not  mean 
education  about  the  earth,  but  the  earth 
as  the  immediate  self-educating  commu- 
nity of  those  living  and  non-living  beings 
that  constitute  the  earth. 


NOTE 

This  article  is  drawn  from  a book  in  preparation 
entitled  The  Dream  Drives  the  Action:  Visionary 
Education  for  the  21st  Century  authored  by 
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Global  education  can  be  under- 
stood as  a transformative  model 
of  education  that  embraces  a 
planetary  vision.  This  model' incorpo- 
rates the  multiplicity  of  voices  globally 
— human  and  non-human  — and  pro- 
vides learning  opportunities  for  these 
voices  to  be  experienced  by  teachers  and 
students.  Also  integral  to  this  model  are 
experiential  processes  for  learners  to 
communicate  in  their  own  “voices”  in 
whatever  form  of  creative  self-express- 
sion  they  choose  to'relate  their  story. 
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articulates  the  philosophy  behind  this 
vision: 

Incorporating  the  physical  history  of  our 
planet  with  our  own  history,  the  merging 
of  the  history  of  kosmos  and  oikumerte , is 
the  most  important  step  we  can  take  to 
bring  our  various  fields  of  knowledge 
together  into  one  coherent  whole....  As 
we  attempt  to  devise  a new  metaphysics 
for  our  time,  we  face  the  question  of  inte- 
grating social  existence  around  a new  set 
of  questions  and  beliefs  that  have  plane- 
tary application  and  can  transcend  the 
parochial  historical,  racial,  geographic, 
economic  and  religious  traditions.  (1979) 

Deloria  Jr.  names  what  he  believes  is  nec- 
essary for  a transformative  vision.  To  elab- 
orate on  the  above  quotation:  “Unlike  the 
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kosmos  which  consists  of  the  physical  enti- 
ties and  natural  processes  that  we  observe, 
the  oikumene  is  composed  of  those  parts  of 
our  experience  that  are  generated  by  pur- 
poseful human  activity”  (1979,  p.  102).  By 
using  ancient  Greek  philosophical  terms, 
Deloria  Jr.,  as  an  Indigenous  person, 
demonstrates  the  willingness,  ability  and 
responsibility  to  practise  “border  crossing” 
across  cultures,  time,  and  space  — a new 
metaphysical  approach  which  he  views  as 
essential  to  ensure  the  collective  well-being 
of  all  of  the  planet’s  inhabitants. 

In  another  collection  of  essays,  Deloria 
Jr.  identifies  the  shortcomings  of  main- 
stream Eurowestern  education.  What  he 
names  as  damaging  to  Indian  students 
could  be  said  to  be  damaging  to  children 
of  all  cultures,  when  school 

trains  professionals  but  it  does  not  pro- 
duce people....  This  condition,  the  separa- 
tion of  knowledge  into  professional 
expertise  and  personal  growth,  is  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  for  many  Indian  stu- 
dents and  raises  severe  emotional 
problems  as  they  seek  to  sort  out  the  prop- 
er principles  from  these  two  isolated  parts 
of  human  experience  ...  [whereas]  in  tra- 
ditional [Indian]  society  the  goal  is  to 
ensure  personal  growth  and  then  to  devel- 
op professional  expertise.  (1991,  p.  21) 

In  other  words,  Indigenous  childrearing 
traditionally  was  characterized  by  a sys- 
tems consciousness.  This  approach  still 
has  a vitality  within  American  Indian  cul- 
tural tradition.  As  Deloria,  Jr.,  explains, 
the  unit  of  reality  is  not  the  individual,  but 
the  group: 

The  family  was  a multi-generational  com- 
plex of  people  and  clan  and  kinship 
extended  beyond  the  grave  and  far  into  the 
future  ...  equally  important  for  the  forma- 
tion of  personality  was  the  group  of  other 
forms  of  life  which  had  come  down  over 
the  centuries  as  part  of  the  family....  In  the 
traditional  format,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  creation,  and  the 
fact  of  this  relatedness  provides  the  basic 
context  within  which  education  in  the 
growth  of  personality  andt  the  acquiring  of 
technical  skills  can  occur.”  (p.  22) 

Systems  consciousness  is  also  an  integral 
component  of  the  global  education 
model  advocated  by  David  Selby  and 
Graham  Pike  in  Global  Teacher , Global 
Learner. 

Simple  dualities  such  as  cause/cffcct, 
problcm/solution,  observer/observed, 
valuc/fact,  reason/emotion,  local/global 
are  put  aside.  In  their  place,  learners  arc 


encouraged  to  see  phenomena  and  events 
as  bound  up  complex,  interactive  and 
mult-layered  webs  in  which  relationship  is 
everything....  Our  true  potential  can  only 
be  realised  when  the  bodily,  emotional, 
intellectual  and  spiritual  dimensions  of 
personhood  are  seen  as  equal  and  comple- 
mentary dimensions.  (1992) 

In  acknowledging  these  four  dimensions  of 
our  personhood,  we  can  come  to  a full 
recognition  of  our  profound  interconnect- 
edness to  all  other  forms  of  life  on  our 
planet.  Traditional  Mohawk  teacher 
Tommy  Porter  once  related  an  incident  on 
his  farm  when  his  own  small  son  chastised 


Philosophers  have  tended 
not  to  speak  of  subjectivity 
in  this  cosmological  sense 
but  father  in  a more  limited 
way  of  looking  within 
ourselves. 


a young  visitor  who  started  breaking  a 
tree’s  branches.  “How  would  you  like  it  if 
someone  broke  off  your  arms?”  The 
Mohawk  boy  had  learned  a respectful  rela- 
tionship to  other  species,  and  traditional 
Indigenous  prayers  always  acknowledge 
this  kinship  by  including  “All  my  rela- 
tions.” In  other  words,  our  subjectivity  is 
interconnected  through  all  dimensions  of 
our  being  to  the  cosmos.  I believe  this  ele- 
ment of  awareness  needs  to  be  a fundamen- 
tal component  of  environmental  education 
in  global  transformative  learning. 

Limitations  of  Eurowestern 
Approaches 

Eurowestern  educational  philosophers 
have  tended  not  to  speak  of  subjectivity  in 
this  cosmological  sense  but  rather  in  a 
more  limited  way  of  looking  within  our- 
selves — in  isolation  both  from  cultures  of 
people  other  than  our  own  as  well  as  from 
other  species.  John  Dewey,  for  example, 
still  esteemed  as  a guru  of  progressive 
education,  identified  the  need  to  develop  a 
“well  thought  out  philosophy  of  [only]  the 
social  factors  that  operate  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  [only]  individual  experience” 
(1938,  p.  21). 

Even  today,  personal  narrative  explo- 


rations by  teachers  do  not  necessarily 
transform  their  consciousness  to  a vision 
of  appreciating  interconnectedness.  Yet  I 
believe  narrative  inquiry  and  holistic 
self-awareness  through  education  can 
only  be  authentic  when  lived  — that  is, 
when  our  emotional,  spiritual,  and  physi- 
cal learning  become  as  valued  as  our 
intellectual  acumen  in  regard  to  taking 
care  of  ourselves  and  connecting  compas- 
sionately with  other  people  and  other 
species.  Such  would  create  a political 
consciousness  capable  at  the  most  pro- 
found level  of  challenging  injustice. 

Habits  of  feeling,  thinking,  and  doing 
are  difficult  to  change.  American  educa- 
tional philosopher  Elliot  W.  Eisner  chal- 
lenges the  educational  world  to  expand 
what  we  regard  as  legitimate  modes  of 
inquiry.  He  elaborates  on  “voice”  in  its 
multiple  expressions: 

History,  art,  literature,  dance,  drama,  poet- 
ry and  music  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant forms  through  which  humans  have 
represented  and  shaped  their  experience. 
These  forms  have  not  been  significant  in 
educational  inquiry  for  reasons  that  have 
to  do  with  a limited  and  limiting  concep- 
tion of  knowledge. ... 

What  we  look  for,  as  well  as  what  we 
see  and  say,  is  influenced  by  the  tools  we 
know  how  to  use  and  believe  to  be  appro- 
priate. The  language  of  propositions,  that 
language  fundamental  to  the  empirical  sci- 
ences ...  cannot  take  the  impress  of  the 
world  of  feeling.  For  feeling  to  be  con- 
veyed, the  language  of  the  arts  must  be 
used,  because  it  is  through  the  form  a 
symbol  displays  that  feeling  is  given  virtu- 
al life.  (1991,  pp.  2,  3) 

Global  education  through  transformative 
learning  processes  therefore  requires  that 
learners  are  provided  with  opportunities  to 
experience  and  appreciate  “voice”  in  many 
culturally  and  creatively  diverse  forms. 
Herein,  learners  discover  different  points  of 
view  and  approaches  in  understanding  and 
responding  to  realities  around  them.  This 
discovery  transforms  two  biases  in  our  cul- 
tural and  educational  institutions.  First,  we 
give  more  value  to  the  written  word, 
whereas  we  need  to  consider  oral  knowl- 
edge and  its  various  storytelling  forms  in 
song,  dance,  visual  arts,  and  theatre  to  have 
inherent  value  as  well.  Second,  knowledge 
is  always  culturally  produced  and  the  time 
has  come  to  acknowledge  the  legacy  of 
Eurowestem  discourse  described  by  Arab 
scholar  Edward  Said  in  Culture  and  Impe- 
rialism as  “a  handmaiden  to  imperialism. 
Today  we  must  address  this  legacy  as  prob- 
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lematic  in  misrepresenting  and/or  erasing 
most  of  the  planet’s  voices: 


The  Need  to  Provide  Experiential 
Learning  Opportunities 

Educators  must  provide  experiential 
opportunities  for  learners  to  broaden  their 
awareness  of  themselves  and  the  world 
through  people’s  stories.  For  example,  I 
myself  was  heartened  on  a field  trip  to 
observe  how  senior  highschool  students’ 
attention  span  can  reach  beyond  the 
socialization  of  short  “sound  byte”  incul- 


cated by  the  popular  media.  In  1992,  I 
took  my  Native  Studies  students  to  the 
Six  Nations  on  the  Grand  River  to  hear  a 
session  of  the  first  public  reading  in 
English  of  “The  Great  Law,”  a moral  and 
political  code  of  the  Iroquois  Confedera- 
cy, recited  by  Chief  Jacob  Thomas.  He  is 
one  of  the  few  surviving  longhouse  ora- 
tors who  knows  the  entire  code.  The 
recital  lasted  nine  days.  My  students  sat 
through  a long  afternoon,  mesmerized  by 
this  oration,  and  protested  vociferously 
when  their  bus  arrived  before  the  session 
ended.  It  was  their  learning  experience 
and  they  took  ownership  of  it. 

It  is  also  important  for  students  to  dis- 
cover that  they  themselves  have  a story 
to  tell  and,  moreover,  that  their  stories 
are  connected  to  other  stories.  Individual 
learners’  own  experiences  and  “voices” 
need  to  be  recognized  and  valued.  Then, 
when  they  recognize  the  value  of  story  in 
connecting  their  own  experiences  with 
the  experiences  of  other  people  and  other 


. . . when  most  European  thinkers  celebrat- 
ed humanity  or  culture  they  were  princi- 
pally celebrating  ideas  and  values  they 
ascribed  to  their  own  national  culture  or  to 
Europe  as  distinct  from  the  Orient,  Africa, 
and  even  the  Americas  ...  but  above  all,  it 
[Eurocentrism]  subordinated  them  by  ban- 
ishing their  identities,  except  as  a lower 
order  of  being,  from  the  culture  and 
indeed  the  very  idea  of  white  Christian 
Europe. 
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“Internationalism,”  suggests  Robert 
Moore  (1992),  “has  for  at  least  the  last 
45  years  been  a Canadian  passion.” 
Since  the  first  of  nine  CIDA-funded 
global  education  projects  was  established 
in  New  Brunswick  in  1987,  global  edu- 
cation has  harnessed  that  passion  and 
become  a significant  movement  for  edu- 
cational change.  CIDA’s  unexpected  dis- 
continuation of  funding  in  1995  came  at 
a point  when  the  patient  awareness-rais- 
ing and  development  work  was  begin- 
ning to  bear  fruit  across  the  country. 

The  terms  “global  education”  and 
“education  for  a global  perspective”  have 
become  widely  recognized  and,  in  some 
cases,  incorporated  into  school  and  board 
policy  statements.  New  courses  and  cur- 
riculum units,  in  many  subject  areas  and 


at  all  grade  levels,  increasingly  reflect 
global  education  priorities.  Pre-  and  in- 
service  courses  in  global  education  are 
offered  in  universities;  masters  and  doc- 
toral theses  are  being  written;  and  a 
growing  body  of  Canadian  literature  on 
global  education  is  now  available  in 
research  and  professional  journals. 

In  Ontario,  a 1992  survey  of  1200 
teachers  found  that  67  percent  thought 
that  a global  perspective  in  education 
was  important,  and  40  percent  had  sig- 
nificantly altered  their  approach  during 
the  last  two  years  to  incorporate  such  a 
perspective  (Kelleher  & Ball,  n.d.).  Last- 
ing legacies  of  the  Education  for  a Glob- 
al Perspective  project  can  be  found  in  the 
Ontario  Teachers’  Federation  policy  on 
education  for  a global  perspective  and 
also  in  the  learning  outcomes  of  The 
Common  Curriculum. 

Despite  these  developments,  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  about  the  nature  and 


life  forms,  such  experiences  can  trans- 
form their  consciousness. 

A thematic  thread  in  a global  educa- 
tion approach,  therefore,  is  to  provide 
learning  materials,  experiences,  and  mul- 
tiple ways  of  expression  that  help  stu- 
dents see  the  interrelationships  of  social, 
political,  economic,  and  ecological  issues 
that  affect  all  human  life  as  well  as  other 
planetary  life  through  the  holistic  dimen- 
sions of  our  being. 
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purpose  of  global  education  remain.  A 
variety  of  definitions,  derived  from  dif- 
ferent sets  of  values  and  assumptions,  co- 
exist uneasily  as  educators,  projects,  and 
boards  across  the  country  claim  to  be 
“doing  global  education.”  An  even  wider 
range  of  perceptions  of  global  education 
can  be  found  when  one  explores  the  reali- 
ty of  classroom  practice.  We  are  witness- 
ing in  Canada,  perhaps,  what  Popkewitz 
(1980)  described  as  “global  education  as 
a slogan  system,”  whereby  the  vagueness 
of  the  goals  allows  the  needs  and  interests 
served  by  particular  programs  to  be  wide 
ranging  and  sometimes  at  variance  with 
those  publicly  expressed  or  assumed. 
Given  the  uncertainty  about  the  future  of 
global  education  in  Canada,  it  is  timely  to 
take  stock  and  examine  the  various 
worlds  that  global  education  inhabits. 
What  follows  is  not  a comprehensive 
review,  but  a selection  of  current  percep- 
tions derived  from  the  literature  and  from 
talking  to  teachers  — subject,  of  course, 
to  the  biased  and  limited  perception  of 
one  observer. 

Some  Definitions  of  Global 
Education 

Proponents  of  global  education  frequent- 
ly attempt  to  define,  and  redefine,  what  it 
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encompasses.  It  could  be  argued  that  an 
academic  preoccupation  with  definitions 
is  unimportant;  time  might  be  spent  more 
profitably  on  the  practical  realities  of 
classroom  implementation.  Furthermore, 
the  existence  of  a variety  of  definitions, 
encompassing  diverse  perspectives  and 
even  ambiguities,  is  not  antithetical  to 
some  central  tenets  within  global  educa- 
tion. Definitions,  however,  are  often 
highly  revealing  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  thinking  that  lies  behind  them.  As 
Case  (1991)  points  out,  deficiencies  in 
global  educators’  understanding  may 
limit  their  abilities  to  seize  opportunities 
to  build  global  education  into  their  class- 
room practice.  Starr  and  Nelson’s  (1993) 
survey  of  graduate  students  suggests  that 
those  teachers  who  are  able  to  define 
global  education  are  more  likely  than 
others  to  be  promoting  global  awareness. 

Among  Canadian  writers,  a fair 
degree  of  consensus  exists  around  the 
fundamental  concerns  of  global  educa- 
tion. Moore  (1992)  summarizes  the 
views  of  many  when  he  suggests  that 

global  education  seeks  to  shape  and  har- 
monize the  teaching  and  learning  process- 
es in  schools,  thereby  helping  students 
develop  the  knowledge,  skills  and  atti- 
tudes necessary  for  participation  in  a 
world  where  ecological  sustainability  and 
interdependence  are  the  conditions  of 
human  survival  and  intercultural  commu- 
nication the  doorway  to  human  fulfill- 
ment. 

Within  this  statement  are  several  key  ele- 
ments that  occur  as  themes  in  the  litera- 
ture: 

a focus  on  the  global  reality  of  interdepen- 
dence and  on  common  issues  or  problems; 
the  need  for  citizens  to  actively  participate 
in  finding  appropriate  solutions  and  in 
seeking  personal  fulfillment;  the  impor- 
tance of  dialogue  between  diverse  cultural 
and  social  groups;  a belief  that  knowledge 
of  global  conditions  and  trends  has  to  be 
complemented  by  relevant  skills  and  atti- 
tudes; and,  henceforth,  a commitment  to 
evaluating  and  refining  teaching  and 
learning  processes  in  schools  to  establish 
greater  congruence  between  curriculum 
content  and  learning  methodologies. 

Some  proponents  provide  further  clarity 
through  identifying  particular  elements. 
For  many,  key  components  are  the  global 
issues,  such  as  those  identified  in  the 
Ontario  project  (Lyons,  1992):  sustain- 
able future;  world  development;  ecology 
and  planetary  survival;  local  and  global 
environments;  peace,  conflict,  and  secu- 


rity; quality  of  life;  human  rights  and 
responsibility;  social  justice.  Others, 
including  the  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec 
projects,  follow  a well-trodden  path  in 
encompassing  these  issues  under  four 
broad  headings:  development,  environ- 
ment, human  rights,  and  peace;  in  Alber- 
ta, Choldin  (1993)  adopts  a similar 
approach  in  describing  global  educa- 
tion’s  “sister  movements,”  except  that 
multicultural  education  is  substituted  for 
human  rights  education. 

A somewhat  different  route  to  a com- 


For  the  vast  majority 
of  these  teachers, 
the  key  idea  is  the 
connectedness  of 
the  student  with  the 
wider  world  and  the 
multiple  implications 
of  such  a relationship. 


prehensible  definition  is  taken  by  those 
writers  who  seek  to  develop  a framework 
that  explores  and  clarifies  the  dimensions 
of  a global  perspective.  Seminal  to  this 
writing  is  Hanvey’s  An  Attainable  Glob- 
al Perspective  (1976)  — the  cornerstone 
of  many  American  global  education 
models  — which  emphasizes  the  need 
for  students  to  have  wide  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  contemporary 
world  and  its  people.  Petrie  (1992)  sug- 
gests that  Hanvey’s  five  dimensions  — 
perspective  consciousness,  state  of  the 
planet  awareness,  cross-cultural  aware- 
ness, knowledge  of  global  dynamics, 
awareness  of  human  choices  — are  the 
best  attempt  at  providing  the  clear  sense 
of  direction  that  global  education  needs 
if  it  is  to  avoid  becoming  the  umbrella 
for  every  curriculum  lobby  group.  In  a 
modification  of  Hanvey’s  framework, 
Pike  and  Selby  (1992)  propose  an  “irre- 
ducible global  perspective”  that  “sets 
greater  store  on  an  understanding  of  sys- 
tems and  on  the  necessity  of  active  and 
constructive  participation  in  global  soci- 
ety.” Case  (1991)  argues  that  Hanvey’s 
predominant  focus  on  “content”  fails  to 
identify  all  the  elements  that  are  crucial 
to  promoting  a global  perspective.  In  his 


“substantive  dimension,”  Case  incorpo- 
rates the  knowledge  components  of  glob- 
al education,  while  the  five  elements  of 
the  “perceptual  dimension”  — open- 
mindedness,  anticipation  of  complexity, 
resistance  to  stereotyping,  inclination  to 
empathize,  and  non-chauvinism  : — intro- 
duce a desire  to  promote  “enlightened” 
values  and  attitudes.  In  so  doing,  Case 
hints  at  a significant  thrust  that  other 
Canadian  global  educators  develop  fur- 
ther: a moral  commitment  to  ameliora- 
tion on  a global  scale. 

The  debate  about  an  acceptable  defi- 
nition of  global  education  is  reflected  in 
the  comments  of  teachers.  In  interviews 
with  over  50  teachers  who  incorporate 
global  education  into  their  professional 
practice  — . in  a variety  of  schools  in 
Ontario  and  Newfoundland  — I found 
repeatedly  that  the  simplest  question 
evoked  the  most  hesitant  response.  When 
asked  to  define  or  summarize  the  key 
characteristics  of  global  education,  many 
said  they  found  it  difficult  to.  do  so  and 
for  a variety  of  reasons,  including:  the 
“size”  of  global  education  (“I  could  write 
a paper  on  it,  but  I can’t  summarize  it”); 
its  diffuseness  (“it’s  not  pin-pointable”); 
a lack  of  personal  clarity  (“How  would  I 
respond?  With  a blank  stare!”);  and  a 
recognition  of  their  own  learning  journe.y 
(“that’s  very  difficult,  because  it’s  con- 
stantly evolving”).  A few,  echoing  Pop- 
kewitz’s  concerns,  expressed  fears  that 
global  education  was  merely  the  latest 
buzzword,  a bandwagon  upon  which 
school  boards  were  jumping  more  for 
political  than  educational  reasons. 

However,  dominant  perceptions  of 
global  education  clearly  emerged  from 
their  responses  to  this  and  other  questions. 
For  the  vast  majority  of  these  teachers,  the 
key  idea  is  the  connectedness  of  the  stu- 
dent with  the  wider  world  and  the  multi- 
ple implications  of  such  a relationship. 
They  expressed  the  need  for  students  to 
become  more  aware  of  these  connections 
so  that  they  may  have  a fuller  understand- 
ing of  their  own  lives  and  their  impact  on 
others.  Images  such  as  “opening  up  the 
world  to  our  children”  and  “bringing  the 
world  into  the  classroom”  are  recurring 
themes.  Notions  of  “making  the  world  a 
better  place,”  expressed  in  various  ways 
and  with  a host  of  different  emphases,  are 
also  frequently  recounted.  There  is  noth- 
ing surprising  in  these  perceptions;  they 
mirror  the  key  characteristics  put  forward 
in  the  literature.  Although  problematic  to 
define,  consensus  does  appear  to  exist 
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among  Canadians  about  what  lies  at  the 
core  of  global  education. 

Beyond  Definitions: 

Some  Tensions  in  the  Field 

To  many  people,  proponents  and  practi- 
tioners alike,  the  scope  of  global  education 
extends  beyond  the  core  ideas.  Global 
education  is  an  umbrella  term  that  shelters 
and  nurtures  an  array  of  educational  ide- 
als, most  of  which  are  responses  to  newly 
perceived  global  realities,  but  not  all  of 
which  share  a common  educational  pur- 
pose. This  diffuse  quality  of  global  educa- 
tion is  both  inconvenient  — in  its 
tendency  to  undermine  a clear-cut,  mar- 
ketable definition  — and  convenient  — in 
its  propensity  to  harbour  a diversity  of 
educational  initiatives.  Further  insights 
into  the  extent  of  this  diversity  can  be 
obtained  by  looking  beyond  definitions 
and  asking:  What  is  the  rationale  for  glob- 
al education?  This  latter  inquiry  is  likely 
to  uncover  the  essential  values  and  beliefs 

— about  education  and  about  the  world 

— in  which  various  models  and  percep- 
tions of  global  education  are  rooted.  As 
Case  (1991)  reminds  us,  “global  educa- 
tion, as  with  education  generally,  should 
not  and  cannot  be  value-free....  The  real 
issue  regarding  educational  values  is  not  if 
values  ought  to  be  promoted  but  which 
ones  should  be.”  Beyond  incontrovertible 
statements  that  describe  global  education 
in  general  terms  lie  conflicting  paradigms 
that  are  predicated  upon  significantly  dif- 
ferent sets  of  values  and  worldviews. 
Some  key  tensions,  reflected  in  the  work 
of  global  education  proponents  and  practi- 
tioners in  Canada,  are  summarized  under 
the  four  questions  that  follow. 

What  are  the  perceptions  of  global 
education ’s  moral  purpose  ? 

Scattered  throughout  the  literature  are 
references,  at  times  explicit,  to  an  under- 
lying morality  that  global  education 
seeks  to  promote.  Bacchus  (1989)  sug- 
gests teachers  have  “a  moral  obligation” 
to  help  students  understand  that,  in  an 
interdependent  world,  everyone  bears 
responsibility  for  problems  such  as  world 
poverty.  For  many  proponents,  the  moral 
imperative  can  be  best  characterized  as 
humanitarian ; Willms  (1992)  argues  that 
“the  best  motivation  for  global  education 
...  has  nothing  to  do  with  one’s  personal 
survival  or  economic  welfare,  but  every- 
thing to  do  with  a simple  sense  of  com- 
passion and  justice.” 


This  concern  for  the  welfare  of  all 
humankind  is  echoed  frequently  in  practi- 
tioners’ remarks  about  helping  students 
understand  and  empathize  with  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  poverty,  injustice, 
hunger,  and  conflict;  as  one  teacher  put  it, 
global  education  “is  courtesy  on  a world 
scale.”  The  primacy  of  this  moral  impera- 
tive is  sometimes  tempered  by  the  notion 
that,  in  an  interdependent  global  system, 
helping  others  is  in  our  own  interests,  too. 
“To  a spirit  of  idealism,”  writes  Roche 
(1989),  “of  human  integrity,  is  now  added 
a deep  pragmatism....  We  must  do  these 
things  if  the  world  is  to  survive  nuclear 
annihilation,  the  rich-poor  gap  in  the 
world,  environmental  degradation  and 
overpopulation.”  At  a rather  different 
point  on  a spectrum  of  morality,  this  utili- 


This  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  all  humankind 
is  echoed  frequently  in 
practitioners’  remarks  about 
helping  students  understand 
and  empathize  with  the 
problems  associated  with 
poverty,  injustice,  hunger, 
and  conflict. 


tarian  streak  is  elaborated  by  others  into  a 
neomereantilist  (Lamy,  1989)  rationale 
for  global  education:  Canada’s  future  suc- 
cess in  the  global  marketplace  is  enhanced 
if  our  students  understand  more  about 
other  countries  and  global  systems.  For 
O’Sullivan  (1995)  the  “global  economic 
competitiveness”  movement  for  educa- 
tional reform,  with  advocates  in  the  busi- 
ness community  and  organizations  such 
as  the  Conference  Board  of  Canada,  poses 
a significant  threat  to  the  growth  of  global 
education,  whose  proponents,  he  argues, 
have  failed  to  convince  sufficient  people 
of  the  advisability  of  their  intrinsically 
humanitarian  purpose. 

These  two  arguments  for  a global  per- 
spective, inspired  by  dissimilar  and,  at 
times,  conflicting  world  views,  are  com- 
peting for  space  in  the  curriculum.  In  one 
Ontario  high  school,  noted  as  a leader  in 
global  education,  several  teachers  argued 
that  facilitating  Canada’s  potential  entre- 


preneurship within  the  global  economy, 
through  introducing  students  to  the  funda- 
ments of  international  business,  is  a legiti- 
mate function  of  global  education;  mean- 
while, colleagues  helped  students  em- 
pathize with  victims  of  poverty  and  injus- 
tice worldwide  and  encouraged  involve- 
ment in  social  and  political  change.  In  an 
age  dominated  by  hard-line  economic  con- 
siderations, can  these  two  seemingly 
divergent  perspectives  be  reconciled,  or 
even  co-exist  to  mutual  benefit?  Ferns 
(1992)  seems  to  be  doubtful,  commenting 
that  the  concept  of  sustainable  develop- 
ment, when  defined  in  solely  economic 
terms,  “is  hollow,  unfulfilling  and  lacking 
in  any  moral  substance  and  above  all  it  is 
almost  impossibly  seductive.” 

Who  are  perceived  to  be  the 
principal  beneficiaries  of  global 
education’s  vision? 

An  overtly  humanitarian  focus  within 
global  education,  drawing  upon  the  con- 
cerns of  development  and  human  rights 
educators  for  the  less  advantaged,  has 
been  challenged  by  some  proponents  for 
being  anthropocentric.  Selby  (1994a) 
advocates  dialogue  between  progressive 
educators  in  the  fields  of  human  rights, 
environment,  peace,  development,  and 
race  and  gender  equity,  and  those  pro- 
moting humane  education  — in  order  to 
explore  the  degree  of  “family  likeness” 
among  these  fields  and  to  “sharpen  our 
understanding  of  the  basis  upon  which 
they  lay  claim  to  a place  in  the  school 
curriculum.”  A similarly  biocentric  posi- 
tion, arguing  that  the  rights  and  welfare 
of  humans  should  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
all  species  and  environments,  has  been 
influential  in  shaping  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tion for  a Global  Perspective  project 
(Berry,  1990;  Kiil,  1995;  Lyons,  1995). 
For  Sterling  (1992),  humankind’s  percep- 
tion of  the  role  of  technology  is  critical 
— do  we  continue  in  our  “technocentric 
belief’  that  technology  will  provide  solu- 
tions to  environmental  problems  that  are 
of  its  own  making  or  can  we  consciously 
evolve  self-regulatory  measures  for  tech- 
nological development  that  heed  the 
complexity  of  interrelationship  between 
human  beings  and  their  environments? 

In  schools,  the  seductive  lure  of  new 
technology  sits  awkwardly  with  a bio- 
centric vision  of  global  education:  while 
some  exploit  the  global  electronic  village 
for  the  wonderful  opportunities  it  affords 
for  learning  about  the  planet  (Copen, 
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1993),  others  argue  that  computers  and 
telecommunications  give  “an  illusion  of 
learning,  creativity,  collaboration  and 
problem  solving”  in  that  they  provide 
students  with  incomplete  images  and 
models  that,  following  long-term  expo- 
sure, disconnect  them  from  real  world 
patterns  and  needs  (Kiil,  1995).  In  some 
classrooms,  biocentric  or  planetary  per- 
spectives can  be  gleaned  from  learning 
goals  such  as  “understanding  the  con- 
nectedness between  humans  and  all  other 
species,”  from  curriculum  topics  that 
focus  on  the  environmental  impact  of 
human  endeavour,  from  units  on  animal 
rights  and  welfare,  and  from  the  inclu- 
sion of  animals  in  the  daily  life  of  the 
school.  For  other  teachers,  the  common 
and  pressing  concerns  of  humankind, 
across  cultures,  nations,  and  religions, 
are  uppermost  in  their  rationale  for  glob- 
al education  and  in  their  classroom  prac- 
tice. The  vision  of  “moving  education 
into  the  Ecozoic  Age,”  in  which  “we  rec- 
ognize the  larger  community  of  life  as 
our  primary  referent  in  terms  of  reality 
and  value”  (Berry  & Sullivan,  1992),  is 
not  at  the  forefront  of  all  global  educa- 
tors’ minds.  We  may  all  profess,  with 
well-intentioned  sincerity,  to  be  saving 
the  planet,  but  for  whom? 

What  is  perceived  to  be  global 
education’s  purpose,  in  relation 
to  social  and  political  change? 

“Whether  it’s  global  education,  or  it’s 
identified  as  environmental  education,  or 
as  critical  theory  ...  the  bottom  line  is 
that  I teach  for  change.”  The  views  of 
this  elementary  teacher  represent  a 
strong  lobby  within  Canadian  global 
education,  proponents  and  practitioners 
alike,  which  conceives  its  role  as  not 
simply  reforming  schooling  but,  in  so 
doing,  transforming  society.  Toh  (1993) 
identifies  such  views  on  the  purpose  of 
education  as  part  of  a “transformative 
paradigm  of  global  literacy,”  one  that 
empowers  learners  not  only  to  under- 
stand global  realities  but  also  to  take 
action  in  pursuit  of  a more  just  and 
peaceful  world.  In  contrast  is  the  “liber- 
al-technocratic paradigm”  which,  he 
claims,  can  be  found  in  Canadian  text- 
books, syllabuses,  and  the  practices  of 
otherwise  well-intentioned  teachers. 
Central  to  this  vision  of  global  literacy  is 
not  emancipation  and  justice  but  a pas- 
sive respect  for  the  promises  of  experts 
and  ruling  elites  to  improve  the  lives  of 
ordinary  people  and  societies. 


Whether  global  education  should  be 
concerned  primarily  with  raising  aware- 
ness of  the  planet’s  perilous  condition  or 
should  focus  on  helping  and  encouraging 
students  to  take  action  in  accordance 
with  their  preferred  vision  has  been  a 
central  debate  in  the  field  for  a long  time. 
In  the  Alberta  Global  Education  Project 
newsletter,  Choldin  (1989)  expresses  his 
concern  about  school  initiatives  that  raise 
awareness  of  social  issues  or  funds  for 
worthy  causes  but  stop  short  of  political 
action  — teaching  students  how  to  play 
an  active  role  in  a participatory  democra- 
cy. Allen  Peters  (1992)  expands  this  line 
of  thinking  by  suggesting  that  informed 
action  by  students,  leading  to  globally 
responsible  and  ecologically  sustainable 
personal  lifestyles,  is  a desired  outcome 
of  education. 

It  is  evident  that  not  all  global  educa- 
tors share  this  enthusiasm  for  schooling 
as  an  overt  agent  for  social  change.  Some 
practitioners,  supporting  McLean’s 
(1990)  view  that  “there  is  a delicate  bal- 
ance to  strike  between  education  for  citi- 
zenship and  indoctrination  for  activism” 
perceive  their  role  to  include  the  develop- 
ment of  action  skills  but  stop  short  of 
encouraging  their  implementation;  others 
express  concern  about  possible  repercus- 
sions from  parents,  community,  and 
school  boards.  One  teacher  admitted  that 
she  tailored  her  description  of  global  edu- 
cation to  suit  the  educational  views  of  the 
parents;  this  meant  frequently  not  empha- 
sizing methodology  “because  of  the  cyni- 
cism about  child-centred  learning.” 
Several  teachers  from  one  school,  in  a 
board  that  was  publicly  supportive  of 
global  education,  expressed  doubts  about 
the  real  depth  of  that  support  which  was, 
they  felt,  abundant  over  matters  to  do 
with  international  exchanges  and  cross- 
cultural  links  but  noticeably  lacking 
around  issues  and  actions  that  might  be 
deemed  controversial.  The  debate  on  the 
role  of  the  school  in  fomenting  social 
change  is  certainly  not  new,  nor  confined 
to  global  education,  but  global  educators 
should  expect  to  be  at  the  forefront  of 
current  deliberations. 

What  are  the  perceptions  of  culture, 
nationhood,  identity,  and  citizenship? 

At  the  core  of  global  education  is  the 
concept  of  interconnectedness,  a notion 
that  represents  our  understanding  of  the 
intricately  complex  network  of  links  and 
relationships  among  peoples,  countries, 
cultures,  and  environments.  It  is  the 


foundation  upon  which  most  global  edu- 
cation lessons  and  programs  are  built, 
though  educators  choose  to  explore  inter- 
connectedness, and  its  ramifications,  in 
many  different  ways.  Head  (1993)  warns 
that  our  conceptual  understanding  of  our 
global  connections  is  way  behind  the 
pervasive  reality  that  makes  us  all  “inti- 
mate neighbours,”  the  resulting  “mental 
insularity”  leaving  us  vulnerable  in  a 
tumultuous,  fast-changing  world.  At  the 
same  time,  suggests  Ignatieff  (1984),  the 
bedrock  of  our  citizenship  is  being 
undermined  by  “the  inconsequence  and 
impotence  of  national  sovereignties,” 


A major  thrust  of 
education  for  global 
citizenship  is  to  suggest 
that  an  expectation  of 
exclusive  loyalty  to  the 
nation  state  is  nonsensical 
in  an  interdependent 
world  system. 


causing  us  to  search  for  a new  language 
to  express  our  need  for  belonging. 
Among  global  educators,  promotion  of 
the  concept  of  global  citizenship  can  be 
seen  as  one  attempt  to  deepen  under- 
standing of  global  links  and  loyalties, 
through  constructs  such  as  “plural  and 
parallel  citizenship”  (Selby,  1994b).  A 
major  thrust  of  education  for  global  citi- 
zenship is  to  suggest  that  an  expectation 
of  exclusive  loyalty  to  the  nation  state 
(traditionally,  the  primary  source  and 
beneficiary  of  allegiance)  is  nonsensical 
in  an  interdependent  world  system, 
where  any  individual  is  likely  to  experi- 
ence the  pull  of  multiple  loyalties  to  a 
variety  of  sub-national,  national,  and 
international  groups.  It  is,  as  Roche 
(1989)  puts  it,  a challenge  to  the  “stri- 
dent individualism  which  says  ‘me  first, 
my  country  first.’” 

Despite  the  political  inconsequence  of 
the  nation  state,  however,  there  remains 
a deep  attachment  to  the  concept  of 
nationhood  at  all  levels  of  society  as  a 
way  of  thinking. about  and  understanding 
the  world.  Thus,  in  “global  schools” 
throughout  the  land,  “O  Canada”  is  heard 
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daily,  the  national  flag  flies,  famous 
Canadians  are  extolled,  “foreign  coun- 
tries” are  featured  in  project  work  and 
curriculum  units  distinguish  between 
“Canada”  and  “the  world.”  Case  (1991) 
argues  that  fostering  national  interests 
can  be  a legitimate  goal  of  global  educa- 
tion, as  long  as  it  does  not  obscure  obli- 
gations to  the  global  community.  The 
pertinent  point,  of  course,  concerns  the 
predominant  perception  of  “the  nation” 
in  a world  in  which  all  definitions  of 
nationhood,  including  the  geographical, 
are  subject  to  continuous  debate  and 
change.  Zachariah  (1989)  speaks  for 
many  when  he  argues  that  global  educa- 
tion has  to  encourage  “fair  and  objective 
treatment  of  the  cultures  from  which  the 
visible  minorities  in  Canada  originate.” 
Aided  by  its  immigration  and  multicul- 
turalism  policies,  Canada’s  cultural  and 
political  identities  are  in  constant  flux; 
so,  too,  are  the  identities  of  other  coun- 
tries and  cultures  that  are  affected  by  the 
same  global  change  forces.  But  still  the 
stereotyping  and  compartmentalization 
continues:  images  of  countries  and  cul- 
tures — as  distinct  entities  with  tangible 
boundaries  and  immutable  characteristics 
— are  alive  and  well  in  the  global  class- 
room, at  odds  with  dynamic  and  fluid 
conceptions  of  global  systems,  cultural 
mosaics,  and  multiple  citizenship. 

For  some  global  educators,  a way  out 
of  this  apparent  conundrum  is  to  focus 
attention  on  cultural  commonalities  and 
on  the  universal  needs,  desires,  and 
rights  of  all  peoples  and  societies.  Dar- 
ling (n.d.),  however,  warns  against  losing 
sight  of  differences,  fearing  that  “the 
richness  of  our  various  customs  and 
practices,  the  poetry  and  colour  of  our 
separate  languages,  can  disappear  in  the 
bland  and  featureless  face  of  the  ‘global 
citizen.’”  Her  preferred  focus  is  the  indi- 
vidual, helping  students  to  experience 
connectedness  through  empathy  with  the 
personal  stories  of  real  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Whatever  strategy  is 
chosen,  it  is  clear  that  issues  of  identity 
and  citizenship,  and  the  place  of  nation- 
hood in  global  education,  will  continue 
to  challenge  global  educators  for  some 
time  to  come. 

In  Search  of  Conceptual 
Clarity:  From  Internationalism  to 
Globalism 

If  Canada’s  “passion  for  internationalism” 
created  the  climate  in  which  global  educa- 


tion has  flourished,  it  also  reveals  a com- 
mon perception  of  the  world  that  is  now 
out  of  touch  with  the  ever-changing  reali- 
ties of  globalism.  Within  the  dynamism  of 
the  global  system,  “inter-national”  linkages 
are  just  one  among  myriad  forms  of  con- 
nectedness that  daily  impact  our  lives. 

Global  education,  if  it  is  to  be  educa- 
tion for  globalism,  needs  to  pursue  mod- 
els and  methods  that  will  enable  us  — 
learners  and  teachers  — to  readily  con- 
ceptualize the  cosmic,  chaotic  character 
of  the  place  where  we  live.  In  that  place, 
the  needs  of  others  merge  with  the  needs 
of  self  because,  ultimately,  all  our  des- 
tinies are  intertwined.  In  that  place,  dis- 
tinctions between  humankind  and 
environment  are  meaningless,  for  — as 
Chief  Sealth  (Seattle)  noted  — “whatev- 
er befalls  the  earth  befalls  the  sons  of  the 
earth.”  In  that  place,  individual  loyalties 
and  responsibilities  cross  the  permeable 
boundaries  of  communities,  countries, 
and  cultures  and  find  kinship  in  a variety 
of  fascinating  locations.  In  that  place, 
education  will  be  acknowledged  as  part 
of  an  organic  and  healthy  process  of 
change  in  which  young  people  play  an 
active  and  vital  role  in  shaping  their  own 
futures.  Only  then  will  global  education 
be  truly  global,  and  only  then  will  it 
cease  to  be  important. 
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For  the  first  time  in  human  history, 
the  entire  globe  may  be  affected 
simultaneously  by  changes  that  are 
political,  economic,  social,  cultural,  and 
environmental  in  nature.  The  pressing 
nature  of  global  problems  clearly  demon- 
strates the  need  for  an  education  that  is 
global  in  scope  as  we  search  for  a com- 
mon understanding  of  the  issues  and  for 
ways  to  overcome  the  inability,  or  unwill- 
ingness, of  humans  to  press  for  genuine 
meaningful  solutions. 

Traditionally,  educators  have  approach- 
ed global  issues  as  uni-dimensional  isolat- 
ed events  that  can  be  slotted  into  narrowly 
focussed  “educations.”  Issues  of  the  envi- 
ronment, or  ecology,  have  been  assigned 
to  Environmental  Education;  war  and 
peace  to  Peace  Education;  issues  of  in- 
equity, intolerance,  racism,  and  barbarism 
to  Human  Rights  Education  (not  a lot  of 
time  has  been  allocated  to  animal  rights); 
and  issues  of  development,  underdevelop- 
ment, colonialism,  world  trade,  and  north/ 
south  relations  have  been  assigned  to 
Development  Education.  These  educations 
have  been  further  subdivided  into  topics 
such  as  Women’s  Studies,  Native  Studies, 
Multiculturalism,  Education  in  a Nuclear 
Age,  Ecology,  Third  World  Literature, 
Sustainable  Development  Education,  etc. 
Given  the  crowded  nature  of  school  cur- 
riculum to  begin  with  and  the  generic, 
systemic  reluctance  to  change,  it  is  easy 
to  comprehend  why  this  approach  has 
not  made  a major  impact  on  curriculum. 
Unless  the  above  mentioned  issues 
become  part  of  a wider  movement,  and  are 
legislated  and  funded  into  existence  (such 
as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  decade  in 
the  areas  of  inequity,  racism,  and  intoler- 
ance) or  exist  as  a result  of  teacher  and 
public  awareness  (as  happened  with  Envi- 
ronmental Education  in  the  late  ’70s  and 
’80s),  such  “educations”  will  inevitably  be 


relegated  to  special  interest  teachers,  often 
referred  to  as  the  radical  wing  and  taught 
as  an  adjunct  to  existing  programs  and 
often  behind  closed  doors. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  easier  to  shift 
a mountain  than  make  significant 
changes  to  the  curriculum  within  an  edu- 
cational system,  and  for  many  subject  and 
content  areas  this  is  undoubtedly  true. 
Yet,  within  the  areas  of  Social  Studies,  or 
Self  and  Society,  and  Language  Arts, 
there  were  natural  entry  points  to  include 
references  and  units  on  the  above  men- 
tioned educations. 

Teachers  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  vast  amount  of  first-rate  teaching 
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materials  in  global  education  — from 
print,  film,  video,  computer  simulations, 
and  sample  studies  — and  many  have 
had  access  to  volunteer  speakers  to  chal- 
lenge the  imagination  of  their  students 
on  these  topics.  Non-governmental  orga- 
nizations have  also  played  a crucial  role 
in  expanding  curriculum  activities.  In 
fact,  the  resources  and  activities  for  glob- 
al education  have  expanded  rapidly  over 
the  past  two  decades. 

A Brief  History  of  Development 
Education 

The  content  and  the  methodology  of 
Development  Education  were  designed  to 
promote  an  understanding  of  the  relation- 
ships between  “Rich  Nations  and  Poor 
Nations”  and  to  bring  about  positive 
behavioural  change,  especially  in  terms 


of  human  development.  The  content  of 
Development  Education  has  been  colo- 
nialism, imperialism,  underdevelopment, 
poverty,  food  supply,  health,  hunger,  and 
world  trade.  Practitioners,  many  with 
first-hand  experience  of  the  impact  of 
western  and  soviet  development  models, 
were  committed  to  taking  action  in  build- 
ing the  political  will  to  eliminate  poverty 
and  injustice  through  social  and  econom- 
ic development.  They  had  a sense  of 
urgency  brought  on  by  rapid  rates  of 
change  and  the  pervasive  violence  associ- 
ated with  poverty  and  human  suffering. 

The  emphasis  on  individual  commit- 
ment and  action  and  the  need  to  bring 
pressure  on  the  western  political  world,, 
in  particular,  brought  a new  dimension  to 
public  education.  While  laudatory,  this 
approach  was  not  one  that,  rested  well 
with  traditional  educators  who  saw  edu- 
cation as  primarily  a means  to  impart 
what  society  already  knew  and  to  sup- 
port traditional  power  bases  as  the  fonts 
of  all  that  was  worthwhile.  Ethnocen- 
trism,  elitism,  racism,  and  power  rela- 
tionships all  played  a role  in  resisting  a 
form  of  education  that  was  seen  to  chal- 
lenge the  very  foundations  of  western 
society  by  questioning  the  nature  of  the 
interrelationships  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  In  Development  Education  the 
western  world  did  not  profit  as  a result  of 
inherited  genetic  superiority  but  profited 
through  the  process  of  colonizing  and 
underdeveloping  others  with  the  assis- 
tance of  an  enabling  technology,  much  of 
which  was  owed  to  earlier  civilizations. 

The  “Cold  War”  provided  a further 
difficulty  for  Development  Education 
proponents.  Since  the  areas  of  study  were 
only  marginally  influenced  by  interna- 
tional communism  and  heavily  linked  to 
the  former  western  colonial  powers  and 
global  institutions  such  as  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  both  dominated  by  the  USA,  it  was 
all  too  easy  to  declare  a “western  capital- 
ist enemy.”  Some  conservative  thinkers 
considered  Development  Education  to  be 
“soft”  on  communism  to  the  extent  of 
being  part  of  an  international  conspiracy. 
As  is  often  the  case,  the  human  condition 
of  the  poor  and  needy  was  intrinsically 
linked  to  the  activities  of  the  rich  and 
powerful. 

It  was  perhaps  a miracle  that  Devel- 
opment Education  survived  and  made  an 
impact.  Perhaps  this  stems  from  the  fact 
that  the  Canadian  public  is  in  reality  a 
concerned  public  with  a genuine  interest 
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in  the  common  good  (consider  the  his- 
toric success  of  UNICEF  boxes  within 
Canada),  or  from  the  initiatives  of  vari- 
ous individuals  and  groups  who  built 
coalitions  sharing  similar  ideas  on  how 
the  human  family  should  function.  For 
whatever  reason,  Development  Educa- 
tion emerged  with  a reasonably  high  pro- 
file in  the  late  sixties  and  received 
support  from  the  federal  government  and 
some  provincial  governments  until  1995, 
when  the  federal  government  abruptly 
cut  funding  to  Development  Education 
programs.  It  is  somewhat  ironic  that  pro- 
grams created  under  previous  liberal 
governments  of  Pearson  and  Trudeau 
should  be  axed  by  the  present  liberal 
government  of  Jean  Chretian. 

Development  Education  has  proved 
itself  to  be  resilient  and  although  funds 
were  always  in  short  supply  it  was  the 
human  factor  that  was  its  fundamental 
strength.  In  Ontario,  the  mushrooming  of  a 
number  of  successful  experimental  cours- 
es in  Development  Education  (OISE’s 
Third  World  Project,  Lawrence  Park’s 
World  Problems  Course)  and  the  support 
of  NGO’s  such  as  CUSO,  UNICEF,  and 
the  Red  Cross  led  to  a rising  interest  in 
Development  Education. 

The  contribution  of  both  returning 
CUSO  volunteers  from  their  overseas 
assignments  and  teachers  working  under 
CIDA-funded  education  programs  can- 
not be  underestimated.  As  a result  of 
increased  activity,  in  1978,  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education  introduced  at  the 
Grade  13  level,  a senior  Geography 
guideline  called  World  Issues.  Within  a 
few  years  this  program  had  become  .the 
most  successful  senior  geography  pro- 
gram in  the  province  and,  especially 
important,  attracted  female  students  back 
into  the  geography  program  in  large 
numbers.  The  wide-spread  appeal  of 
World  Issues  added  a new  dynamic  ele- 
ment geared  to  the  real  needs  of  real  peo- 
ple and  when  successfully  taught  had  a 
visible  impact  on  the  life  of  a school. 

As  with  the  introduction  of  all  new 
ideas,  the  growth  of  Development  Educa- 
tion had  its  birthing  problems.  The 
emphasis  on  the  widening  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  on  hunger  and 
.poverty  and  related  topics  did  at  times 
lead  to  the  build-up  of  negative  attitudes 
such  as  guilt,  pity,  anger,  frustration, 
powerlessness,  induration,  and  superiori- 
ty. Traditional  attitudes  of  “We/They” 
can  be  reinforced  with  the  poor  falling 
into  a category  of  inferiority.  These  emo- 


tions, values,  and  attitudes  were  certainly 
not  supported  or  intended  by  the  origina- 
tors of  Development  Education,  but  came 
about  as  a result  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  World  Issues  program  within  the 
mainstream.  There  were  not  enough  com- 
mitted and  teachers  with  the  necessary 
expertise  to  understand  the  nature  of 
underdevelopment  and  relate  it  to  the  art 
and  practice  of  teaching. 

These  latter  comments  should  not 
negate  the  tremendous  impact  on  educa- 
tion by  the  likes  of  Ivan  Illich,  Paulo 
Freire,  Julius  Nyerere,  Rene  Dumont, 


In  the  Canadian  context, 
most  “DevEders”  were 
returning  volunteers  with 
Third  World  Experiences  or 
CIDA  employees  in  overseas 
education  programs.  They 
wanted  to  share  their  new 
insights,  knowledge,  and 
concerns  which  provided 
them  with  the  energy 
to  work  for  change. 


Walter  Rodney,  Barbara  Ward,  Franz 
Fanon,  Chinua  Achebe,  and  others.  Pro- 
lific thinkers,  practitioners,  and  writers, 
they  turned  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
teachers  around  the  globe.  Teaching  con- 
tent and  practices  have  been  irrevocably 
altered  by  the  crafted  questioning  of 
Development  Education,  by  the  empha- 
sis on  student-centred  learning,  by  the 
development  of  facilitation  as  an  effec- 
tive educational  tool,  and  by  the  thou- 
sands of  simulations  and  case  studies 
emanating  from  the  hundreds  of  develop- 
ment groups. 

Yet  the  overall  impact  of  Development 
Education  fell  short  of  the  expectations  of 
the  practitioners.  The  ideas  espoused  were 
new  and  challenged  existing  and  widely 
held  Judeo-Christian  beliefs  about  the 
development  of  the  modern  world.  They 
contradicted  established  ethnocentric  val- 
ues. They  ran  afoul  of  deeply  felt  nation- 
alism and  challenged  eurocentric  views  of 
the  world  order. 

In  the  Canadian  context,  most  “DevEd- 


ers” were  returning  volunteers  with  Third 
World  Experiences  or  CIDA  employees  in 
overseas  education  programs.  They  want- 
ed to  share  their  new  insights,  knowledge, 
and  concerns  which  provided  them  with 
the  energy  to  work  for  change.  Yet  in  spite 
of  their  sincere  commitment  and  the  sup- 
port of  internationally  recognized  scholars 
and  established  NGO’s  such  as  UNICEF 
and  the  Red  Cross,  they  were  seen  by 
many  in  the  early  years  as  “marxist” 
zealots”  who  were  trying  to  undermine  the 
fabric  of  existing  society  and  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  schools  at  all  cost.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  converts  to  Development 
Education  may  have  been  overzealous  in 
their  approach  to  the  staid  school  system 
of  the  ’60s  but  they  did  so  in' their  convic- 
tion that  things  had  to  change  quickly.  The 
continued  impoverishment  of  many  of  the 
world’s  peoples  30  years  later  and  the 
impact  on  planetary  life  support  systems 
has  proved  them  right,  if  not  successful  in ' 
their  mission. 

Regrettably,  what  success  they  had 
did  not  have  widespread  support  from 
Faculties  of  Education.  There,  as  in  the 
school  system  itself,  the  introduction  of 
courses  in  Issues  Education  depended  on 
the  energy  and  interest  of  individual  fac- 
ulty. As  a result,  programs  were  more 
often  part  of  the  electives  and  thus  many 
preservice  teachers  have  not.  been 
exposed  to  the  curriculum  and  pedagogy 
associated  with  Issues  Education.  The 
existence  of  formal  courses  in  Develop- 
ment Education  has  always  been  some- 
what problematic,  in  that  teachers  may 
not  be  able  to  fully  internalize  the  nature 
of  development  within  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  a course.  The  questions  remain. 
How  can  enough  educators  evolve  the 
depth  of  understanding  of  the  issues  of 
development  to  effectively  change  the 
system?  How  relevant  will  the  new  face 
of  development  education  be  once  it 
becomes  institutionalized? 

We  have  never  reached  the  stage  of 
dealing  with  these  questions,  and  despite  a 
lack  of  educational  research.  Development 
Education,  Environmental  Education, 
Human  Rights  Education,  etc.,  have  all 
affected  the  education  system  in  their  own 
way.  At  the  same  time  they  are  competing 
for  energy,  dollars  and  space  in  an  already 
overcrowded  curriculum  and  school  day. 
Proposed  changes  in  Ontario  to  reduce  the 
length  of  public  supported  schooling  by 
one  year  will  place  even  greater  stress  on 
existing  curriculum.  This  may  provide  an 
opportunity  to  examine  closely  the  nature 
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of  schooling  in  the  modern  world  but 
political  realities,  funding,  and  time  con- 
straints may  impede  this  development  and 
tradition  may  prevail. 

The  Need  for  a Global  Perspective 

As  I have  emphasized  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  we  have  traditionally 
approached  global  issues  in  education  as 


uni-dimensional  events.  In  reality,  such 
happenings  are  multi-faceted  and  inter- 
locking. It  has  been  said  that  young  peo- 
ple today  are  caught  up  in  a world  in 
which  the  OLD  ORDER  is  dying  but  is 
not  yet  dead,  and  the  NEW  ORDER  has 
been  conceived  but  is  not  yet  born.  Such 
times  have  occurred  before  in  earlier  his- 
toric eras  and  are  usually  accompanied  by 
great  unrest,  violence,  and  uncertainty. 


Today  is  no  exception.  Yet  today’s  world 
is  very  different  from  the  past  and  our 
education  needs  to  reflect  the  transforma- 
tions that  have  created  a complex  inter- 
connected world,  a world  that  was  never 
more  global  in  its  capacity  to  affect  the 
existence  of  every  living  thing  on  Earth. 

How  relevant  is  a school  system  if 
learners  receive  an  education  which  does 
not  adequately  provide  them  with  the 
skills,  understandings,  and  values  neces- 
sary to  make  informed  and  far-seeing 
decisions  in  all  spheres  of  their  lives?  This 
concern  has  been  expressed  by  many.  The 
Brundtland  Commission  Report  in  1987, 
Our  Common  Future,  questions  the  nature 
and  relevance  of  existing  education  sys- 
tems. Hargreaves  and  Earl  in  The  Rights 
of  Passage  analyse  the  nature  of  school- 
ing in  the  transition  years  and  comment 
on  the  gap  that  exists  between  the  current 
system  and  needs  of  learners.  Jenkins  in 
The  Need  For  Concentropic  Education 
queries  the  relevance  of  teaching  about 
ecological  issues  when  learners  are  pro- 
tected by  a “psychological  cosy  consumer 
bubble”  — isolated  from  the  broader 
world.  He  points  out  that  we  need  to  teach 
children  to  behave  in  a certain  way 
towards  the  environment,  not  merely  to 
think  or  to  understand.  The  problem  is  to 
teach  in  a way  that  is  empowering  and 
enabling  and  which  results  in  behavioural 
change  rather  than  leaving  learners  in  a 
state  of  emotional  purgatory. 

Within  the  context  of  public  education 
in  Ontario,  the  OTF/CIDA  project,  “Edu- 
cation for  a Global  Perspective”  attempt- 
ed to  address  some  of  these  concerns.  It 
appreciated  that  the  school  system  could 
not  be  expected  to  address  or  solve  all 
human  problems  but  that  we  as  educators 
have  the  responsibility  to  help  our  young 
people  to  be  effective  citizens  at  the  local, 
regional,  national,  and  global  levels. 
David  Hicks,  in  Exploring  Alternative 
Futures  points  out  that  to  make  any  sense 
of  the  world  of  the  '90s  and  beyond,  con- 
temporary trends  and  events  must  be  set 
in  a global  context.  An  appropriate  cur- 
riculum for  the  ’90s  requires  that  we  help 
students  understand  events  in  the  wider 
world  and  how  they  affect  our  daily  lives, 
as  well  as  how  the  future  will  be  affected 
by  our  actions  and  the  actions  of  others. 

What  Hicks  is  alluding  to  is  the  fact  that 
the  future  is  here  and  now.  Actions  today 
will  determine  the  kind  of  world  that  will 
be  inherited  by  our  children.  It  is  to  our 
actions,  and  not  a crystal  ball,  that  we  need 
to  look  for  our  “Futureworld.”  To  respond 
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Rembrandt  Centre/Armenian  Community  Centre  and  School, 

50  Progress  Court,  Scarborough,  Ontario  (401/Markham  Rd.) 

KEYNOTES 

Jay  McDaniel:  “With  Roots  and  Wings.’’  A continuation  of  the  dialogue 
begun  by  Thomas  Berry  and  Brian  Swimme.  An  ecotheologian, 
Jay  McDaniel  is  the  author  of  a number  of  books  including  Of 
God  and  Pelicans,  Earth,  Sky,  Gods  and  Mortals  and  With 
Roots  and  Wings. 

Maude  Barlow:  “Globalization:  Dream  or  Nightmare.”  Maude  Barlow  is 
the  Chair  of  the  Council  for  Canadians,  author  and  co-author  of  a 
number  of  books  on  the  current  realities  affecting  Canadians 
and  an  excellent  spokesperson  on  what  is  both  real  and 
mythological  as  it  applies  to  Canada  today. 

Barry  Zwicker:  “Who  Owns  the  Media?”  Barrie  Zwicker  is  a consultant 
and  media  analyst  who  has  an  established  reputation  as  an 
astute  commentator  on  the  performance  of  the  Fourth  Estate. 

The  program  will  also  include  workshops  featuring  global  educators 
from  around  the  province  and  will  feature  some  of  the  original  OTF 
Mentor  group  and  Dr.  Bobby  Moore. 

Fee:  $195.00  includes  keynotes,  workshops,  resource  display, 
reception,  lunch  and  membership  in  OCEGP.  Earlybird  by  Jan.  31,1997: 
$170.00.  Seniors,  college  and  student  rates  available  on  request. 

For  Information  Contact: 

OCEGP  c/o  E.A.  P.O.  Box  572,  Stn.  A,  Scarborough,  ON  M1K  2T 4; 
ph/fax  (416)  755  0592;  email  egp@web.net 
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lie  the  competing  “educations”  and  identify 
a number  of  concepts  that  can  be  “infused” 
in  a cross-curricular  manner  into  existing 
curriculum.  These  conceptual  frames 
include:  Self-Esteem  AND  Responsibility; 
Commonality  in  Diversity;  Interdepen- 
dence; Biocentrism;  Systems  Thinking;  and 
A Futures  Perspective.  By  working  with 
these  concepts  in  the  existing  curriculum, 
we  can  help  the  learner  grasp  the  traditional 
content  in  a subject  area  such  as  mathemat- 
ics or  language  arts,  absorb  the  infused 


The  very  education  that 
was  preparing  students  to 
become  effective  global 
citizens  and  deal  with  such 
issues  is  being  eroded 
by  careers  education, 
employability  skills 
profiles,  and  job  training. 


concept,  and  gain  new  insights  into  the 
issues  affecting  us  today.  These  insights 
associated  with  appropriate  behavioural 
change  are  the  foundations  upon  which  a 
new  society  can  be  built  and  are  the  much 
needed  lens  through  which  humans  can  dis- 
cover what  it  really  means  to  be  human. 

This  new  “lens”  should  also  address 
some  of  the  recent  concerns  about  stu- 
dent behaviour  and  violence  and  discrim- 
ination as  students  are  faced  with  the 
responsibilities  for  their  actions  on  an 
ongoing  basis.  In  a Global  Perspective 
school,  the  playgrounds  are  safe  havens 
and  Peace  and  Ecology  Gardens  as  part 
of  school  life. 

Global  Education  in  Ontario 

A Global  Perspective  in  Education  is  a 
key  element  in  the  Common  Curriculum, 
1993,  Province  of  Ontario  and  was  the 
focus  of  a professional  development  pro- 
gram at  the  Ontario  Teachers  Federation 
from  1988  - 1995.  It  was  based  on  the 
following  premises: 

1.  Education  is  central  to  the  survival  of 
the  Planet  as  we  know  it; 

2.  We  need  a radical  shift  in  our  percep- 


tions of  global  problems  and  the 
means  through  which  we  respond; 

3.  It  is  impossible  to  sustain  a mechanis- 
tic, disconnected  and  reductionist 
conceptualization  of  the  Planet  given 
the  interdependency  of  the  modern 
world; 

4.  Public  education  requires  a new  philo- 
sophical and  programmatic  framework 
to  encompass  the  unprecedented  rate 
of  change  in  the  modern  world;  and 

5.  There  is  a need  to  develop  and  inte- 
grate global  concepts  on  social  justice, 
peace,  human  rights,  development  and 
the  environment  into  the  curriculum 
and  activities  of  our  schools. 

During  the  seven  years  the  OTF  project 
existed,  15  residential  Institutes  provided  a 
background  and  focus  for  infusing  a global 
perspective  into  classroom  practice.  Four 
curriculum  units  were  produced  for  distri- 
bution. Three  newsletters  were  distributed 
annually.  Twenty  teachers  from  18  school 
boards  became  a provincial  mentor  group. 
OTF  and  OSSTF  adopted  a policy  on  a 
global  perspective.  Close  ties  developed 
with  the  Transformative  Learning  Centre  at 
OISE  and  certificate  courses  were  offered 
including  a practicum  at  the  graduate  level. 
A major  conference  on  Planetary  Relation- 
ships was  held  in  October  1995  with  400 
participants  and  at  that  time  a new  COUN- 
CIL OF  EDUCATORS  FOR  A GLOBAL 
PERSPECTIVE  was  formed  and  has  been 
registered  as  a non-profit  organization.  At 
present  there  is  a steering  committee  com- 
prising 15  educators  from  around  the 
province.  A series  of  workshops  is  planned 
for  the  Fall  of  1996  and  a Planetary  Rela- 
tions II  conference,  Earth  Wise/Earth 
Rise,  is  planned  for  April  5-7th  1997  (see 
Conference  Announcement).  The  purpose 
of  the  group  is  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
OTF  project  of  networking  teachers  and 
related  groups  to  lobby,  to  provide  curricu- 
lum support,  to  produce  a newsletter,  and 
to  celebrate. 

The  image  we  have  of  the  future  will 
determine  the  future  that  will  emerge. 
Life,  in  all  its  forms,  is  wonderful  and 
possibly  unique.  We  need  to  appreciate 
it,  act  accordingly,  and  enjoy  it.  We  need 
to  develop  a positive  image  of  what  that 
world  should  be  and  move  towards  it. 
Education  For  A Global  Perspective  is 
part  of  that  image,  a lens  for  issues-based 
education,  and  a key  to  a future  based  on 
co-operation,  equity,  and  harmony  with 
the  planet.  It  is  a parallel  strand  to  that  of 


globalization  and  economism,  but  is 
based  on  deeply  felt  human  values,  and 
not  mythology  and  greed. 

It  is  somewhat  ironic  that,  at  a time 
when  we  are  losing  species,  losing  soil, 
lowering  the  quality  of  air  and  water, 
improving  ways  of  killing  people,  repro- 
ducing exponentially,  and  creating  enor- 
mous stockpiles  of  waste,  the  very  educa- 
tion that  was  preparing  students  to  become 
effective  global  citizens  and  deal  with 
such  issues,  is  being  eroded  by  careers 
education,  employability  skills  profiles, 
and  job  training.  This  is  doubly  ironic 
given  that  environmentally  related  jobs  are 
the  third  largest  category  of  industrial 
employment  in  Ontario,  after  auto  parts 
and  forest  products  and  no  one  knows 
what  types  of  jobs  and  skills  will  be  need- 
ed ten  years  from  now. 

It  is  further  ironic  given  that  the  major 
global  issues  of  the  day  are  rarely  caused 
by  poor  uneducated  people,  but  by  the  edu- 
cated elites,  who  design  and  produce  mass 
weapons  of  destruction,  chemical  products, 
plastics,  operate  the  global  “casino”  econo- 
my, and  staff  the  World  Bank,  etc.,  and  by 
the  wealthy  schooled  consumers  who 
indulge  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
planet  and  others. 

This  is  the  world  of  BA’s,  CA’s, 
MBA’s,  BSc’s,  MSc’s,  PhD’s  and  LLB’s. 
These  are  the  successful  graduates  of  the 
normative  system,  in  which  global  issues 
have  been  peripheral  at  best.  Are  these 
truly  success  stories  at  a time  when 
humans  seem  pathologically  charged  to 
destroy  the  very  things  we  profess  to  cher- 
ish — namely,  our  home  and  ourselves? 
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Human  Rights 
and  Global  Citizenship 


Issues  for  Educators 


By  DIETER  MISGELD 

Professor,  OISE/UT 

Current  and  inherited  conceptions  of 
citizenship  are  always  linked  with 
the  existence  of  nation-states  in  our 
world.  Indeed,  during  the  20th  century,  a 
great  number  of  new  states  and  new 
nations  have  been  formed,  especially  in 
Africa  and  Asia  and  after  the  retreat  and 
overcoming  of  colonial  rule.  Thus  today 
more  nation-states  exist  than  ever  before, 
and  more  national  citizenships  than  have 
been  known  to  exist  historically. 

Thinking  of  such  rather  obvious  facts, 
we  are  reminded  that  our  world  really 
does  not  possess  formal  and  legal  proce- 
dures or  arrangements  for  the  awarding 


of  global  citizenship.  Our  students  need 
to  understand  this  very  clearly.  They 
need  to  know  and  understand  that  nation- 
states, national  citizenship,  and  possibly 
even  various  kinds  of  nationalism  contin- 
ue to  define  the  meaning  of  citizenship  in 
our  times. 

The  vast  majority  of  refugees  living  in 
Ontario  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  this 
fact:  to  possess  a passport  can  very  well 
mean  an  entitlement  to  life  and  security  of 
the  person.  One’s  security  is  profoundly 
endangered  when  one  is  “stateless”  and/or 
“without  papers”  and/or  has  been  forced 
to  abandon  one’s  country  of  origin. 

Severely  disabling  and  hurtful  condi- 
tions such  as  these  are  fully  recognized 
in  international  documents  which  deal 
with  human  rights.  These  are  the  only 


documents  which  grant  the  right  to  live  a 
secure  life  to  every  person  in  the  world, 
independent  from  racial  or  ethnic  origin, 
from  religious  persuasion  or  gender.1 

Among  the  fundamental  human  rights 
which  have  been  included  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  of  1948  is 
every  person’s,  every  human  being’s,  right 
to  a nationality  or  state.2  This  clause  was 
introduced  in  response  to  the  loss  of  state- 
hood and  citizenship  which  millions  of 
people  experienced  after  World  War  II.3 

Thus  we  are  clearly  given  to  under- 
stand that  global  citizenship  in  our  times 
primarily  has  a symbolic  meaning,  even  if 
very  real  protections  apply  which  derive 
from  internationally  accepted  human 
rights  conceptions  and  human  rights  law 
(international  law).  Most  of  these  protec  - 
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tions  are  grounded  in  conventions  and 
agreements  linked  with  the  United 
Nations.  But  as  we  know  only  too  well, 
human  rights  are  rarely  enforced  with  any 
consistency  and  force.  Nor  are  the  tasks 
of  prevention  of  major  human  rights  dis- 
asters met,  largely  because  states  with 
major  powers  rarely  have  the  will  to  take 
the  steps  required  for  prevention. 

It  therefore  is  important  to  develop  an 
understanding  among  our  students  and 
youth  of  the  need  for  a determined  and 
energetic  pursuit  of  the  implementation 
of  human  rights. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  teachers 
may  wish  to  concentrate  on  clear  cases 
of  human  rights  violations,  such  as  cases 
of  genocide  or  torture  (of  both  there  are 
too  many  for  us  not  to  be  profoundly 
concerned  about  the  future  of  humanity), 
and  show  how  they  offend  against  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  international  agree- 
ments signed  by  the  majority  of  states  in 
the  world. 

It  also  is  most  helpful  that  there  are 
international  organizations  involved  in 
activities  which  amount  to  an  active  con- 
struction of  global  citizenship.  Among 
these  there  is  Amnesty  International,  per- 
haps the  best  known  organization,  which 
has  indeed  become  a global  organization 
in  our  times.  And  there  are  others,  region- 
al, global,  and  local.4 


Our  students  need  to 
know  and  understand  that 
nation-states,  national 
citizenship,  and  possibly 
even  various  kinds  of 
nationalism  continue  to 
define  the  meaning  of 
citizenship  in  our  times. 


It  is  important  to  remember  that  these 
organizations  are  non-governmental  and 
often  attempt  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  human  lives  and  of  societies  by  putting 
pressure  on  governments  and  by  mobiliz- 
ing public  support.  It  is  also  worth  our 
while  to  remember  that  some  of  these 
organizations  and  some  of  their  interven- 
tions have  been  very  effective. 

I believe  this  to  be  .very  significant.  In 


order  to  understand  better  what  is  at 
issue  it  is  useful  to  turn  to  some  exam- 
ples. 

But  before  I do  so  I want  to  make  clear 
that  all  my  reflections  as  developed  so  far 
suggest  that  we  are  part  of  a process  lead- 
ing towards  possible  conceptions  of  glob- 
al citizenship.  Global  citizenship  in  a full 
sense  is  not  a reality.  Perhaps  we  can  say 
that  many  people  are  engaged  in  its  con- 
struction. And  this  process  of  construction 
takes  many  forms  and.  has  diverse  mean- 
ings. 

Nevertheless,  no  matter  how  many 
forms  it  takes,  there  always  is  one  issue: 
Solidarity. 

Global  citizenship  is  inconceivable 
without  international  solidarity.  It  can 
only  mean  that  people  normally  far  from 
us,  be  it  that  they  are  physically  distant 
from  us  or  removed  from  us  in  other 
ways,  will  become  and  do  become  a con- 
cern for  us  as  we  may  become  a concern 
for  them. 

Thus  — - and  here  I turn  to  my  exam- 
ples — many  people  in  Canada  have 
come  to  feel  an  intensive  concern  for  the 
beleaguered  (and  frequently  murdered  and 
mutilated)  Muslim  population  of  Bosnia 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  And  they  have 
maintained  this  concern  even  as  it  became 
known  that  Bosnian  Muslim  militias  also 
existed  and  also  committed  atrocities  (not 
only  the  Serbian  and  Croatian  militias). 
Thus  these  open-minded  and  concerned 
Canadians  have  crossed  religious,  linguis- 
tic, and  other  boundaries.  This  is  a clear 
instance  of  the  practice  of  global  citizen- 
ship. It  always  requires  the  crossing  of 
rigidly  maintained  boundaries.. 

Another  example  applies  to  a situation 
which  has  occurred  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. In  Chiapas,  in  Southern  Mexico,-  a 
conflict  has  been  developing  which  began 
with  an  insurrection.  This  conflict  is  indica- 
tive of  the  numerous  conflicts  (including 
some  in  Canada  and  Quebec)  which  are 
connected  with  the  sad  history  of  mistreat- 
ment of  the  aboriginal  populations  in  the 
Americas.  Chiapas  has  become  a focus  of 
international  attention  and  solidarity 
because  the  Maya-based  Zapatista  move- 
ment has  managed  to  resist  the  Mexican 
government  (and  federal  army)  over  a peri- 
od of  more  than  two  years.  It  has  drawn 
attention  to  a long  history  of  human  rights 
violations  in  Mexico  and  also  shown  how 
widespread  and  extreme  poverty  is  con- 
nected to  a very  one-sided  and  extremely 
unfair  distribution  of  land,  one  that  resem- 
bles the  old  colonial  conditions. 


As  such,  the  Zapatista  movement  has 
shown  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  to  contain  some  major  defi- 
ciencies and  to  have  caused  enormous 
problems  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
large  indigenous  population  in  Mexico. 


Global  citizenship  is 
inconceivable  without 
international  solidarity. 

It  can  only  mean  that 
people  normally  far 
from  us  will  become, 
and  do  become,  a concern 
for  us  as  we  may  become 
a concern  for  them. 


International  solidarity  has  been  very 
important  and  well  organized.  It  has 
meant  that  for  the  first  time  in  a long 
time  the  issue  of  land  distribution  and 
land  ownership  has  come  to  the  fore  in 
the  Americas  as  an  issue  of  our  common 
citizenship  as  “Americans.” 

But  this  case  of  conflict  and  citizens’ 
resistance  also  illustrates  the  shortcom- 
ings of  present  tendencies  toward  “glob- 
al” citizenship.  Many  people  in  Canada 
experience  Mexico  as  remote  (as  not  part 
of  North  America)  and  feel  closer  to 
Europe,  thus  illustrating  their  distance 
from  our  history  which  is  rooted,  after 
all,  in  the  fate  of  our  aboriginal  peoples 
and  our  relation  to  this  fate,  often 
defined  by  conquest. 

Similarly,  a major  genocidal  event  of 
recent  times,  the  murder  primarily  of 
Tutsi  populations  in  the  African  country 
of  Rwanda,  has  not  really  become  a con- 
cern for  us  in  Canada.  Together  with  other 
powers,  such  as  France,  Belgium,  the 
U.S.,  Canada  took  very  ineffective  steps 
towards  intervention  and  prevention  of 
the  genocide.  UN  intervention  turned  out 
to  be  a dismal  failure.5  It  would  take  a 
long  time  to  analyse  the  causes  for  this 
failure.  But  clearly  this  inability  to 
promptly  practice  global  citizenship  and 
international  solidarity  has  to  do  with 
Rwanda’s  being  a small  country  in  Africa, 
not  well  represented  in  our  midst  by 
refugee  populations  or  immigrants.  And 
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there  are  other  factors  coming  into  play 
here  which  inhibit  the  practice  of  global 
citizenship,  especially  a general  ignorance 
and  lack  of  concern  with  the  politics  of 
the  post-colonial  period  in  Africa. 

My  final  illustration  of  the  possible 
practice  of  global  citizenship  is  based  in 
local  Canadian  experiences  and  in  work 
recently  completed  in  a large  project.* 1 2 3 4 * 6 
The  project  was  dedicated  to  the  produc- 
tion of  materials  and  aids  to  reflection  and 
study  for  people  working  with  survivors 
of  torture  and  other  forms  of  state-orga- 
nized political  violence.  I co-ordinated  the 
project,  having  the  global  reach  of  these 
phenomena  of  organized  violence  in 
mind.  In  a concluding  chapter,  I trans- 
ferred these  considerations  to  the  context 
of  multicultural  experience  in  Canadian 
education. 

This  experience  can  become  a real  and 
consequential  practice  of  global  citizen- 
ship in  the  following  way:  You  may  be  a 
teacher  in  an  elementary  school.  In  your 
Grade  4 class,  let  us  say,  there  is  a young 
person  from  an  African  or  South-Asian 
country.  The  student  always  sits  apart, 
does  not  want  to  interact  or  only  interacts 
sullenly.  Only  after  much  avoidance  does 
this  child  respond  to  your  questions  or 
your  efforts  to  make  him  or  her  part  of  the 
class.  This  child  makes  you  feel  frustrat- 
ed, helpless,  and  at  times  incompetent. 
You  may  also  feel  angry  and  guilty. 

Slowly  you  find  out  that  the  child 
does  understand  English  reasonably  well. 
You  also  learn  that  he  or  she  came  to 
Canada  about  three  years  ago  and  you 
know  which  country  it  is  that  the  child 
has  come  from.  You  wonder  how  all  this 
is  connected,  the  classroom  behaviour, 
the  shyness  and  reluctance  to  talk,  the 
time  of  departure  from  the  home  country, 
and  the  name  of  the  country. 

Then,  it  strikes  you  as  evident.  Of 
course,  this  country  — let  us  say  Angola, 
or  Somalia,  or  Sri-Lanka,  or  Cambodia  — 
is  not  a country  from  which  we  receive 
immigrants  in  Canada.  The  people  who 
come  here  from  these  countries  usually  are 
refugees.  Here,  at  this  point,  you  might 
want  to  speak  with  the  parents  of  the  child 
and  involve  the  school  guidance  counsel- 
lor. The  conversations  which  take  place 
may  make  you  wonder  whether  there  is  not 
something  special  to  the  refugee  experi- 
ence, the  experience  of  these  people  you 
talk  to.  You  begin  to  wonder  whether  they 
have  not  had  to  deal  with  extraordinary 
violence,  with  frightening  terror  and  un- 
bearable pain. 


We  learned  in  the  project  that  it  is  exile 
which  is  frequently  and  for  many  by  far  the 
most  overwhelming  experience,  even  for 
survivors  of  torture  and  of  extraordinary 
terror.  Survivors’  profound  sense  of  uproot- 


It  is  even  more  important 
to  practise  the  empathetic 
approach  towards  human 
suffering  around  the  world 
which  I have  described 
with  reference  to  a 
classroom  situation. 
Without  it,  international 
solidarity  cannot  develop 
and  global  citizenship 
becomes  an  empty  ideal. 


edness  is  something  you  need  to  be  aware 
of  in  pursuing  a solution  to  the  pupil’s 
alienation  from  you  and  your  classroom. 
You  need  to  be  responsive  to  it  and  make 
its  recognition  part  of  your  understanding 
of  many  students  in  our  schools,  who  come 
from  many  countries  where  terrible  experi- 
ences are  lived  on  a daily  basis. 

You  might  want  to  ponder,  together 
with  the  great  Italian  renaissance  poet, 
Dante  Alighieri,  what  exile  means 

All  that  you  held  most  dear  you  will  put 
by  and  leave  behind  you;  and  this  is  the 
arrow  the  longbow  of  your  exile  first  lets 
fly. 

You  will  come  to  know  how  bitter  as  salt 
and  stone  is  the  bread  of  others,  how  hard 
the  way  that  goes  up  and  down  stairs  that 
never  are  your  own. 

The  quotation  conveys  the  bitter  mean- 
ing of  refugee  existence  and  exile.  I only 
point  out  how  frequent  it  is,  how  much 
of  it  lies  in  the  background  of  Canadian 
history  and  the  history  of  the  Americas 
in  general. 

We  need  to  consider  how  Canada  is 
implicated  in  some  horrible  situations  in 
the  world  (for  example,  by  not  pressuring 
Mexico,  its  NAFTA  partner,  to  deal  fairly 
with  its  aboriginal  populations  or  by  con- 
tinuing to  permit  a considerable  volume 
of  trading  in  arms).  With  .some  justifica- 
tion, Canada  has  presented  itself  as  a 


haven  .for  refugees.  But  Canada  also 
sometimes  contributes  to  the  maintenance 
of  conditions  of  conflict,  under  which  tor- 
ture and  organized  violence  may  occur, 
such  as  with  respect  to  Indonesia’s  occu- 
pation of  East-Timor,  or  Turkey’s  perse- 
cution of  its  large  Kurdish  minority.  Both 
are  countries  which  are  hardly  ever  criti- 
cized or  taken  to  task  by  Canada  in  inter- 
national organizations. 

Thus  a positive  view  of  Canadian  sup- 
port for  constructive  international  devel- 
opments (such  as  the  struggle  towards 
overcoming  Apartheid  in  South-Africa) 
and  for  the  United  Nations,  coupled  with 
a critical  view  (where  warranted),  can  be 
a most  important  ingredient  of  the  prac- 
tice of  global  citizenship  in  Canada. 

However,  it  is  even  more  important  to 
practise  the  empathetic  approach  towards 
human  suffering  around, the  world  which 
I have  described  with  reference  to  a class- 
room situation.  Without  it  international 
solidarity  cannot  develop  and  global  citi- 
zenship becomes  an  empty  ideal. 


NOTES 

1 . See  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
1948.  In  I.  Brownlie  (ed.):  Basic  Documents  on 
Human  Rights  3rd.  ed.  Oxford  1994.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press. 

2.  See  Article  15  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  (1948):  Clause  I says:  “Everyone 
has  the  right  to  a nationality”. 

3.  See  the  extensive  and  profound  discussion  of  this 
issue  by  the  famous  political  philosopher  Hannah 
Arendt  in  Chapter  9 of  her  book:  The  Origins  of 
Totalitarianism.  New  York  1951  (first  edition). 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Javonovich. 

4.  Among  these  are  Helsinki  Watch , Human  Rights 
Watch , America’s  Watch  and  organisations  for 
women’s  rights,  indigenous  people’s  rights  etc. 
There  are  also  organisations  linked  with  churches, 
such  as  The  Inter-Church  Committee  for  Human 
Rights  in  Latin  America,  in  Toronto.  At  the  level  of 
the  United  Nations  the  United  Nations  Commission 
for  Human  Rights  and  the  United  Nations  High 
Commission  for  Refugees  are  the  most  important 
standing  committees  (among  several)  dealing  with 
human  rights. 

5. See  the  recent  report  by  D.  Millwood  (ed)  and  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  Joint  Evaluation  of 
Emergency  Assistance  to  Rwanda:  The  Internation- 
al Response  to  Conflict  and  Genocide:  Lessons 
from  the  Rwanda  Experience.  International  publi- 
cation (available  through  Centre  for  Refugee  Stud- 
ies, York  University,  Toronto). 

6.  See  In  our  Midst.  Educational  Aids  to  Work  with 
Survivors  of  Torture  and  Organized  Violence,  edit- 
ed by  Christina  Whyte-Eamshaw  and  Dieter  Mis- 
geld.  Copyright  © Canadian  Center  for  Victims  of 
Torture,  1995.  25  Merton  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
To  order  this  publication,  please  call  the  Center’s 
Executive  Director,  Mulugeta  Gebremskel  at  (416) 
480-0489. 
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Historical  Memory,  Violence, 
and  Civic  Education 


By  CLAUDIA  EPPERT,  CHRIS  HILLER, 
SHARON  ROSENBERG,  JULIE 
SALVERSON,  FLORENCE  SlCOLI, 
and  ROGER  SIMON 

Testimony  and  Historical  Memory  Project, 
OISE/UT 

The  aim  of  civic  education  is  to  assist 
students  in  acquiring  the  knowledge, 
skills,  and  values  they  will  need  to 
help  create  and  preserve  a just  and  compas- 
sionate society.  While  guidelines  seldom 
define  what  is  meant  by  this,  teachers  often 
presume  that  possibilities  for  justice  and 
compassion  are  enhanced  when  young 
people  develop  the  ability  to  act  for  the 
public  good  as  citizens  of  a diverse,  demo- 
cratic society  in  an  interdependent  world. 
Supporting  students  in  their  study  and 
practice  of  civic  education  includes  helping 
them  consider  which  historical  memories 
are  important  to  share,  and  why,  and  how  a 
practice  of  remembrance  might  be  carried 
out.  Hence,  civic  education  should  involve 
students  in  exploring  what  it  means  to 
remember  and  what  to  do  with  memories 
in  order  to  make  them  active  and  alive,  not 
merely  objects  of  collection. 

Helping  students  to  study  and  partici- 
pate in  the  formation  of  historical  memory 
means  creating  a classroom  context  in 
which  students  become  informed  about 
how  and  which  public  memories  are 
offered  and  by  whom  they  are  legitimated. 
Equally  important  is  teaching  that  encour- 
ages students  to  ask:  What  is  it  that  we 
should  remember  and  why?  How,  as  a 
group  or  class  (with  diverse  histories  and 
identities),  might  we  remember  together? 
Such  study  does  not  presume  that  each 
member  of  diverse-classrooms,  communi- 
ties, or  a society  would  or  should  remem- 
ber the  same  events  in  the  same  way. 
It  does,  however,  assume  that  certain 
moments  attain  a critical  importance  so 
that  their  re-presentation,  or  as  Toni  Mor- 
rison (1987)  puts  it,  “re-memory,”  informs 
both  one’s  personal  identity  and  the  com- 
mitment to  others  necessary  for  securing  a 
just  and  compassionate  communal  life. 

While  the  historical  consciousness  of 
Canadian  students  cannot  and  should  not 


be  reduced  to  memories  of  violation,  there 
are  human-initiated,  catastrophic  events 
whose  legacy  we  still  live  both  as  Canadi- 
ans and  global  citizens.  These  events 
seem  to  demand  a place  in  our  collective 
remembrance.  They  encompass  genocide, 
displacement,  subjugation,  and  systemic 
violence,  the  memories  of  which  continue 
to  rupture  contemporary  notions  of  justice 
and  compassion.  The  study  and  retelling 
of  such  events  can  and  often  does  inform 
both  the  judgments  and  commitments 
necessary  to  preserve  and  enhance  demo- 
cratic life.  In  this  sense,  memory  is  called 
forth  in  the  struggle  against  injustices  as  it 
is  perceived  to  establish  a living  relation- 
ship between  the  past  and  the  present. 
What  is  at  issue  is  not  only  the  necessary 


Civic  education  should 
involve  students  in 
exploring  what  it  means 
to  remember  and  what  to 
do  with  memories  in 
order  to  make  them  active 
and  alive,  not  merely 
objects  of  collection. 


acknowledgment  of,  retribution  for,  and 
redress  of  past  injustices,  but  an  attempt 
to  insure  that  such  injustices  and  atrocities 
will  not  be  repeated. 

Historical  memory  in  this  view  does 
not  merely  provide  exemplars  for  a discus- 
sion of  human  rights.  No  doubt,  the  study 
of  genocide  and  systemic  violence  are 
important  topics  for  understanding  the 
necessity  of  democratic  institutions  that 
check  the  use  and  abuse  of  power.  Such 
studies  also  provide  ample  opportunity  for 
students  to  consider  the  importance  and 
meaning  of  concepts  fundamental  to 
democratic  citizenship  such  as  prejudice, 
discrimination,  obedience,  loyalty,  rights, 


and  responsibilities.  However,  historical 
memories  of  such  events  are  more  than 
exemplars  for  the  study  of  democratic  val- 
ues. Such  memories  may  also  function  as 
a basis  from  which  a community’s  ethical 
vision  of  itself  is  given  its  substance  and 
legitimacy.  If  one’s  concern  is  working 
with  students  to  deepen  their  understand- 
ing  of  and  commitment  to  an  ethical  vision 
of  justice, and  compassion,  the  question  of 
what  to  remember  and  why  must  be  seri- 
ously addressed  on  its  own  terms. 

Studying  and  attempting  to  work 
through  which  memories  are  important  for 
a community  to  remember  is  not  a matter 
of  establishing  or  reviving  an  identity 
anchored  in  a singular  civic  consensus. 
Rather  it  is  to  explicitly  proceed  from  an 
awareness  that  history  is  not  closed  or 
ordained  by  textbooks  and  that  the  in- 
evitable, competing  claims  on  historical 
memory  fundamentally  reflect  the  structure 
of  open  societies.  Thus,  the  explicit  consid- 
eration of  how  historical  memories  have 
been  and  should  be  restated  and  preserved 
provides  an  opportunity  to  clarify  and 
reconstruct  one’s  identity-forming  remem- 
brances within  a historical  consciousness 
incompatible  with  uniformly  pre-estab- 
lished shared  identities.  As  well,  such  con- 
siderations would  include  attempts  to 
clarify  how  and  why  particular  claimed 
memories  have  been  historically  dominant 
while  other  less  well  known  memories, 
despite  being  previously  excluded,  are  now 
being  reclaimed. 

This  said,  we  must  underscore  the  fact 
that  memory  in  itself  provides  little  guar- 
antee against  repetition  of  injustice.  In  par- 
ticular, remembrance  of  practices  of 
genocide  and  systemic  violence  have  the 
potential  for  reiterating  and  reinforcing 
divisiveness  among  social  groups.  Such 
remembrance  may  also  play  a role  in  orga- 
nizing one-dimensional  identities  which 
license  people  to  engage  others  in  relations 
of  exploitation,  dominion,  or  indifference. 
Thus,  how  events  of  violence  and  violation 
are- publicly  understood  and  remembered 
can  have  considerable  impact  on  the  com- 
munal commitments  our  society  is  able 
and  willing  to  maintain. 

The  Testimony  and  Historical 
Memory  Project 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  how 
systemic  violence  is  to  be  remembered  is 
the  basis  for  the  work  of  the  Testimony 
and  Historical  Memory  Project  at 
OISE/UT.  Our  purpose  is  to  learn  more 
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about  how  various  narratives  and  images 
invoke  the  remembrance  of  particular 
experiences  of  violence  and  violation  and 
how  various  groups  of  students  either 
remember,  resist,  or  express  indifference 
towards  the  events  referenced  by  such 
materials.  As  well,  we  are  attempting  to 
distinguish  among  different  types  of  stu- 
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narratives  and  images 
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particular  experiences 
of  violence  and  violation.... 


dent  response  in.  order  to  clarify  the  crite- 
ria that  might. count  as  a responsible  read- 
ing, hearing,  or  viewing  of  such  material 
and  what  teaching  strategies  might  sup- 
port students  in  responding  on  these, 
terms.  Our  work  is  focussed  on  the  forma- 
tion of  memory  in  regard  to  four  specific 
events:  the  genocide  and  colonization  of 
First  Nations  peoples,  the  Middle  Passage 
and  the  institution  of  slavery  in  North 
America,  the  Nazi  genocide  of  European 
Jewry,  and  the  Montreal  Massacre  - — an 
event  which  has  come  to  be  recognized 
and  remembered  in  connection  with  sys- 
temic and  multiple  forms  of  violence  per- 
petrated by  men  against  women. 

Each  of  these  events  constitutes  an 
open  wound  in  the  collective  Western  con- 
sciousness in  ways  that  resist  containment, 
closure,  and  a redemptive  perspective 
which  gives  meaning  to  such  instances  of 
widespread  suffering.  None  of  these 
instances  of  violence  stand  as  discrete,  his- 
torical events  that  are  “over,”  that  have 
conclusively  ended.  Each  instance  consti- 
tutes a trauma  that  constantly  returns  and 
demands  our  attention.  But  as  well,  each 
event  is  one  on  which  it  is  possible  to  map 
the  contemporary  continuities  (and  discon- 
tinuities) of  racism,  exploitation,. physical 
violation,  communal  dispersion  and  eradi- 
cation that  have  marked  the  historical  real- 
ities that  people  have  lived  through. 

Reflecting  on  the  various  ways  people 
reiterate  and  preserve  historical  memories, 
it  is  clear  that  the  most  common  and  potent 
means  of  evoking  remembrance  is  through 


stories  and  images.  These  are  stories  and 
images  which  try  to  re-present  the  sub- 
stance and  significance  of  prior  events  by 
re-presenting  various  aspects  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  people  who  lived  through 
them.  Whether  in  the  form  of  diaries  or 
eye-witness  statements,  documentary  pho- 
tographs, or  film,  novels,  poetry,  visual  art, 
fictionalized  film,  or  theatre,  such  re-pre- 
sentations of  the  past  are  assumed  to  make 
history  come  alive  for  the  students  who 
engage  them.  For  the  purposes  of  our  pro- 
ject work,  we  have  classified  all  such  re- 
presentational practices  as  forms  of 
“testimony,”  attempts  to  virtually  convey 
the  tangible,  embodied  experiences  of  past 
lives  and  past,  times.  As  testimony,  such 
stories  and  images  are  communications 
directed  at  us  demanding  that  we  look,  lis- 
ten, and  remember. 

For  this  reason,  teaching  such  material, 
is  not  just  a matter  of  helping  students 
understand  its  content  and  overall  histori- 
cal significance.  Teaching  this  material 
must  also  involve  creating  a classroom 
process  within  which  students  can  claim 
the  remembrance  of  a story  or  image  so 
that  it  becomes  a part  of  their  repertoire  of 
“living  memories.”  This  may  be  done 
when  class  time  is  made  for  the  formation 
of  communities  of  memory  (Simon  & 
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Armitage-Simon,  1995).  Communities  of 
memory  may  be  said  to  be  in  formation 
when  two  or  more  people  are  able  to  share 
their  responses  to  accounts  of  historical 
events  and  consider  what  of  that  which 
they  have  read,  seen,  or  heard  needs  to  be 
remembered  and  passed  on  to  others.  In 
other  words,  communities  of  memory  hap- 
pen when  people  make  topical  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  understanding  of  past 


events,  conferring  over  which  reworked 
narratives  and  images  embody  and  elicit 
living  memories.  Elaborated  over  time  and 
space,  such  practices  can  and  do  become 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  enduring  social 
forms  whether  these  be  extended  families, 
diasporic  identities,  nation-states,  or  com- 
munities of  indigenous  peoples. 

The  creation  of  communities  of  mem- 
ory in  classrooms  requires  activities  and 
discussion  during  which  students  engage 
stories  and  images  of  how  people  have 
lived  past  events.  In  response  to  these 
images  and  narratives,  students  may  be 
asked  to  put  forth  shared,  complemen- 
tary, and/or  competing  versions  of  what 
they  think  should  be  remembered  by 
whom  and  why.  Furthermore,  they  may 
be  asked  to  determine  how  to  retell  that 
which  they  have  deemed  important  to 
remember  and  find  a way  (in  print,  pic- 
tures, orally,  or  theatrically)  to  concretely 
re-present  to  others  that  which  they  have 
decided  needs  to  be  passed  on.  Thus  stu- 
dents would  have  to  consider: 

• What  aspects  of  a story  or  images  must  be 
emphasized  and  what  can  be  left  out? 

• What  words  and  images  are  essential  to  a 
retelling  or  re-presentation  and  why? 

• Who  should  hear  or  see  the  re-presented 
story  and/or  images? 

• How  might  these  represented  stories  or 
images  take  into  account  who  is  being 
addressed  by  the  representation? 

Each  Student’s  Need  for  Hope 

Again,  we  stress  that  such  considerations 
are  important  not  only  to  clarify  the  com- 
prehension of  any  given  text  or  image  but 
also  to  establish  a way  of  attending  to 
prior  events  so  that  past  generations  might 
make  a claim  on  what  it  is  we  remember 
and  how  these  memories  are  interwoven 
in  our  daily  commitments.  This  may 
sound  a bit  strange.  Surely  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  fact  that  the  past  that  is 
remembered  is  always  formed  in  the  pre- 
sent; the  narratives  and  images  which  pop- 
ulate our  memories  are  (consciously  or 
not)  complicit  with  our  contemporary  con- 
cerns, needs,  and  self-definitions.  If  the 
present  is  the  measure  of  all  things  past,- 
what  does  it  mean  for  prior  generations  to 
make  a claim  on  our  lives  today? 

For  this  claim  to  be  recognized,  stu- 
dents need  to  be  challenged  to  figure  out 
ways  of  remembering  that  avoid  the  total 
subordination  of  the  past  to  the  needs  of 
the  present.  In  the  study  and  practice  of 
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what  to  remember  and  why,  teachers  need 
to  help  students  to  never  lose  sight  of  the 
specifics  of  the  lives  and  deaths  of  those 
who  are  represented,  while  paying  atten- 
tion to  each  student’s  need  for  hope 
regarding  what  it  means  to  be  human  in 
their  particular  time  and  place.  The  Testi- 
mony and  Historical  Memory  Project  is 
working  with  the  four  “events”  listed 
above  in  full  awareness  that  hidden  by  the 
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Facing  History  and  Ourselves 

In  his  now-classic  essay  “The  Child 
and  the  Curriculum,”  John  Dewey 
described  curriculum  as  the  intersec- 
tion in  the  educational  process  between  the 
content  of  the  subject  matter  and  the  inter- 
ests Of  the  child.  Within  that  framework, 
secondary  curriculum  in  history  may  be 
construed  as  engaging  adolescent  concerns 
and  perspective  in  a critical  and  rigorous 
examination  of  significant  issues  in  the 
past.  Exemplary  curriculum  in  history  for 
adolescents  thus  needs  to  be  not  just  inter- 
esting but  meaningful,  in  the  sense  that  the 
content  that  is  grappled  with  is  made  to 
both  “live  in  their  experience”  (to  use 
another  Dewey  phrase)  and  to  connect  to 
choices  and  responsibilities  they  confront 
in  their  current  world  and  in  the  future. 

The  classrooms  and  schools  where 
such  curriculum  is  taught  are  complex 
places. -Principals  and  teachers  know  that 
paramount  among  their  tasks  is  to  find 
ways  of  building  a community  of  learners 
with  tolerance  and  respect  for  freedom  of 
inquiry  and  diversity  of  opinion  and  judg- 
ment. But  schools  cannot  help  but  reflect 
the  tensions  of  the  broader  society  — the 
bigotry,  the  discrimination,  the  hatred,  and 
even  the  violence  that,  for  too  many  young 
people,  characterize  and  define  their 
world.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  expres- 
sion of  misunderstanding,  stereotyping,  or 
unexamined  prejudice  inevitably  come 
forth  and  that  issues  of  obedience,  power, 
conformity,  fairness,  participation,  and 


term  “historical  event”  are  lives  that  have 
been  subjected  to  organized  forms  of  vio- 
lence, violation,  and  murder.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
the  suffering  of  those  who  were  murdered 
and  violated.  This  is  an  obligation  that 
claims  us,  insisting  that  we  work  in  the 
present  to  reduce  the  prevalence  of  those 
forms  of  violence  incompatible  with  a just 
and  compassionate  society. 


competing  claims  or  entitlements  for  jus- 
tice are  regularly  voiced  no  matter  what 
the  subject  nor  classroom  context.  These 
all  demand  some  sort  of  response  if  the 
educational  process  is  to  continue. 

That  response  needs  to  be  anchored  in 
the  recognition  of  the  duty  of  schools  to 
teach  about  citizenship  and  social  justice. 
If  students  are  to  gain,  or  regain,  faith 
and  commitment  to  a vision  that  their 


students  are  to  gain, 
or  regain,  faith  and 
commitment  to  a vision 
that  their  world  can  be 
improved,  they  must  learn 
about  and  practise  intelligent 
decision-making  and 
participation  in  a democracy. 


world  can  be  improved,  they  must  learn 
about  and  practise  intelligent  decision- 
making and  participation  in  a democra- 
cy. Schools  must  help  their  students  find 
what  Harvard  Professor  Michael  Sandel 
has  called  a “civic  voice.”  As  Sandel 
notes,  that  requires  “a  knowledge  of  pub- 
lic affairs  and  also  a sense  of  belonging, 
a concern  for  the  whole,  a moral  bond 
with  the  community  whose  fate  is  at 
stake.”  Meaningful  civic  education,  then, 
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must  include,  if  not  be  rooted  in,  a moral 
component  in  which  students  are  urged 
and  taught  to  confront  the  choices  about 
right  and  wrong,  about  rights  and  obliga- 
tions, and  about  fairness  and  justice  that 
underlie  responsible  participation  in 
democratic  societies. 

Exemplary  curricula,  moreover,  is 
delivered  through  the  process  .of  teaching. 
Empowering  teachers  to  be  effective 
means  finding  ways  to  allow  them  to  think 
and  analyse  and  grow  through  the  process 
of  developing  and  refining  curriculum  as 
they  teach  it.  The  best  curriculum  makers 
have  long  discarded  the  notion  of  “teach- 
er-proof’ methods  and  materials  and  rec- 
ognize, in  fact,  that  the  most  effective 
curricula  are  those  which  engage  teachers 
as  much  as  students  in  a continual'  process 
of  development,  reflection,  and  inquiry. 

Civic  Education  as  a Moral 
Enterprise 

Facing  History  and  Ourselves  embraces 
these  conceptions  of  civic  education,  cur- 
riculum, and  teaching.  By  illuminating 
common  themes  of  justice,  law,  and 
morality  in  past  and  present,  Facing  Histo- 
ry teaches  a framework  and  a vocabulary 
for  examining  the  meaning  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship,  whether  it  be  in  a 
school,  community,  or  the  wider  society. 
Instead  of  a prepackaged  curriculum.  Fac- 
ing History  offers  a dynamic,  long  term 
intervention  in  schools  that  encompasses 
rigorous  examination  of  a piece  of  20th 
century  history  that  is  the  watershed  event- 
of  our  time,  coupled  with  its  meaning  for 
concepts  of  good  and  evil,  and  democratic 
citizenship  that  must  be  confronted  today. 
Facing  History  emphasizes  civic  educa- 
tion as  a moral  enterprise  by  developing 
the  skills,  promoting  the  values,  and  fos- 
tering the  beliefs  needed  to  build  and  sus- 
tain a democratic  society.  Facing  History 
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teaches  one  of  the  most  significant  and 
necessary  lessons  for  adolescents  to 
understand  and  believe:  that  most  of  what 
happened  in  the  past,  and  may  happen  in 
the  future,  was  not  inevitable  but  rather 
shaped  by  choices  made  by  individuals 
and  groups  — choices  that  at  the  time 
seemed  ordinary  and  unimportant  but, 
taken  together,  led  to  extraordinary,  un- 
imaginable consequences. 

Facing  History  encourages  adolescents 
to  draw  connections  between  events  in 
the  past,  choices  in  the  present,  and  possi- 
bilities in  the  future.  Its  curriculum  and 
methodology  take  adolescent  concerns, 
like  identity,  being  part  or  not  part  of  a 
group,  loyalty,  labelling,  playing  by  the 
rules,  obeying  or  speaking  out,  and  use 
them  as  pathways  for  students  to  move 
back  and  forth  between  choices  in  the 
past  and  the  present.  The  opening  compo- 
nent of  a Facing  History  course,  for 
example,  examines  the  topic  of  individual 
and  group  identity.  A typical  lesson  asks 
students  to  make  identity  charts  of  people 
who  have  influenced  them.  For  one  mem- 
ber of  a Facing  History  class,  that  includ- 
ed “the  foster  children  that  my  mother 
took  in.”  “So  now  when  I hear  racial  slurs 
or  something  like  that,  it  really  hurts  me 
because  I think  of  them  — I know  they 
are  part  of  who  I am.  So  it’s  hard  for  me 
to  discriminate  myself,  because  it  feels 
like  I’m  picking  at  them  and  it  hurts  me.” 
Students  then  think  about  how  a nation’s 
identity  is  formed,  how  it  is  determined 
who  holds  power,  who  is  identified  as 
“us”  and  who  as  “them.” 

Teaching  students  to  think  critically 
about  societal  issues  is  a basic  underpin- 
ning of  a Facing  History  course,  and  that 
happens  through  a carefully  structured 
methodology  that  continually  challenges 
simple  answers  to  complex  questions  of 
citizenship  and  human  behaviour.  The 
fundamental  case  study  of  the  curriculum 
examines  the  failure  of  democracy  in  Ger- 
many, the  rise  and  domination  of  Nazism, 
and  the  Holocaust.  To  study  and  teach 
about  this  history  is  to  investigate  the 
most  fundamental  questions  and  issues  of 
human  behaviour,  to  wrestle  with  the 
fullest  range  of  moral  and  ethical  choices 
and  judgments,  and  to  examine  a history 
that  engaged  every  component  of  society. 
In  no  other  history  are  the  steps  that 
resulted  in  totalitarianism  and  ultimately 
genocide  so  carefully  documented  by  the 
perpetrators,  victims,  and  bystanders.  It  is 
also  a history  that  reveals  the  fragility  of 
democracy  and  the  critical  role  that  citi- 


zens play  in  building  and  preserving 
democratic  institutions. 

Much  of  the  content  is  laid  out  in  the 
Facing  History  resource  book,  Holocaust 
and  Human  Behavior.  Chapters  on  the 
failure  of  the  Weimar  Republic  during  the 
1920s,  the  rise  of  National  Socialism  in 
Germany  during  the  1930s,  and  the  prepa- 
ration for  blind  obedience  illuminate  the 
choices  that  people  had  for  making  a dif- 
ference. Students  encounter  the  range  of 
responses  to  Nazi  ideology.  They  consider 


the  legacies  of  past  wars  and  peace 
treaties,  the  impact  of  economic  depres- 
sion, and  the  appeals  to  national  pride. 
They  learn  that  the  available  choices  dur- 
ing these  decades  were  very  different 
from  those  in  later  years,  and  they  discuss 
the  risks  that  were  inherent  in  speaking 
out.  Strongly  held  myths  about  forced 
obedience  and  the  inevitability  of  events 
which  embody  simple  explanations  are 
challenged  when  students  read  about  deci- 
sions that  ordinary  Germans  had  to  make 
about  whether  to  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance, or  befriend  a classmate  singled 
out  for  official  ridicule,  or  speak  out  in 
favour  of  a colleague  about  to  be  dis- 
missed from  a job  or  position. 

Facing  History  materials  draw  on 
materials  and  resources  from  history,  lit- 
erature, art,  and  science.  Selections  from 
Nazi  propaganda  speeches  and  films 
demonstrate  the  power  of  labelling  and 
the  use  of  words  to  turn  neighbour 
against  neighbor.  Examples  of  actual  les- 


son plans  that  taught  anti-Semitism  and 
racism  which  were  used  in  schools  in 
Germany  provoke  thinking  about  the 
roots  of  hatred  as  well  as  the  type  of  edu- 
cation that  would  be  necessary  to  coun- 
teract prejudice  and  racism  in  any 
society.  Students  learn  that  violence  and 
injustice  begin  with  small  steps  of  con- 
forming, accepting,  and  not  thinking 
about  what  is  happening.  They  discuss 
what  words  like  “perpetrator,”  “victim,” 
and  “bystander”  can  mean  in  the  context 


of  both  everyday  and  extreme  situations. 
“At  first  I didn’t  think  I would  ever  do 
anything  as  violent  and  horrible  as  what 
the  Germans  did,”  writes  a teenager  in 
the  journal  that  Facing  History  students 
often  keep  during  their  study. 

But  then  after  we  read  and  saw  more,  1 
realized  that  every  time  I ‘went  along’ 
with  some  of  my  friends  and  did  some- 
thing or  said  something  that  I really  down 
deep  knew  was  wrong,  I was  doing  the 
same  thing  they  did.  Maybe  not  so  big,  but 
it  was  the  same  at  the  core. 

First-person  narrative  — in  books,  videos, 
and  guest  speakers  — form  a compelling 
core  to  the  program.  Holocaust  survivors 
share  their  experiences  and  talk  about  the 
need  to  bear  witness  to  the  history.  Stu- 
dents think  about  the  question  of  legacy 
and  what  it  means  to  preserve  memory 
through  museums  and  monuments.  Some 
classes  ask  students  to  draw  murals  or 
build  models  of  monuments  as  a culminat- 
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ing  activity  to  their  study  or  as  a class  pro- 
ject. Personal  testimonies  further  allow 
students  to  consider  their  own  life  stories 
as  part  of  the  continuum.  In  their  journals, 
students’  poetry,  artwork,  musical  compo- 
sitions, and  writing  assignments  reveal 
their  connections  between  the  narratives 
and  their  own  lives: 

I know  that  the  things  we  are  studying 
happened  a long  time  ago,  but  you  could 
substitute  some  of  it  with  my  name  and 
my  experience.  Not  the  Holocaust  part, 
but  the  complexity  of  the  community.  I 
am  Chinese  by  ethnicity,  but  born  and 
raised  in  Vietnam.  Some  Vietnamese  have 
prejudices  against  me  and  I have  some 
with  some  of  them.  When  people  say, 
“Where  are  you  from?”  and  I say,  “Viet- 
nam,” the  answer  is  not  quite  complete. 
“Jews  from  Europe”  means  a lot  of  things. 
Nazis  did  not  want  to  understand  that  idea. 
But  neither  do  we. 

Students  report  incidents  in  their  worlds 
— the  teasing  of  a newly  arrived  immi- 
grant whose  English  is  faulty,  the  jokes 
about  individuals  with  physical  handi- 
caps, the  bullying  of  a child  as  a group 
watches  — and  think  about  individual  and 
group  responsibility  in  these  contexts  and 
the  difference  that  someone  could  have 
made.  One  Facing  History  teacher  asks 
his  students  to  do  so  by  answering  three 
questions:  “How  did  I respond?”  “How 
do  I wish  I had  responded?”  “What  have 
I learned  as  a result  of  having  reflected  on 
this  experience?” 

Taking  Action  Against  Injustice 

Awareness  of  the  consequences  of  unex- 
amined prejudices  is  a crucial  step 
towards  finding  ways  to  participate  in 
decisions  and  activities  that  will  prevent 
discrimination  and  violence.  The  con- 
cluding sections  of  Facing  History  cours- 
es offer  models  of  individuals  who  spoke 
out  or  took  action  against  injustice,  like 
Gregory  Alan-Williams,  an  African- 
American  television  actor  who  often  vis- 
its classes  to  talk  about  his  decision  to 
risk  his  life  in  the  Fos  Angeles  riots  fol- 
lowing the  Rodney  King  verdict  and 
come  to  the  assistance  of  a Japanese  man 
who  was  being  beaten  by  a crowd.  Stu- 
dents are  challenged  to  think  about  situa- 
tions in  their  own  world  where  they 
might  make  a difference.  Some  go  fur- 
ther, like  the  student  who  chose  to  do 
community  service  work  in  a shelter  for 
battered  women.  “I  have  decided  to  vol- 
unteer as  a baby-sitter  there  because  the 


victimization  of  these  women  by  their 
men  is  not  so  different  from  the  subject 
we  are  studying,”  she  writes. 

It  is  a slow  process  that  numbed  them  to 
their  role  as  a victim.  Their  options 
seemed  to  disappear  from  them  little  by 
little.  The  Holocaust  victims  and  these 
women  probably  both  thought  to  them- 
selves, step  by  step,  “How  can  it  get  any 
worse?  It  has  got  to  get  better.”  Because 
of  the  things  we  are  talking  about  in  class 
and  writing  about,  I can  see  all  this  much 
more  clearly. 

Facing-  History  requires,  but  at  the  same 
time  empowers,  teachers  to  think  about 
the  difficulty  and  the  complexity  of  the 
material  they  are  teaching.  It  urges  teach- 
ers to  ask  how  they  affect  the  moral,  as 
well  as  the  intellectual,  development  of 
their  students.  Thus  it  encompasses  the 
most  important  kind  of  professional 
development  and  renewal.  Moreover,  its 
power  to  engage  teachers  from  different 
disciplines,  specialists,  librarians,  counsel- 
lors, and  administrators  supports  thought- 
ful and  positive  change  in  a school 
community.  Teaching  Facing  History 
helps  teachers  to  clarify  their  own  goals 
and  what  they  want  for  their  students. 


By  MYRA  NOVOGRODSKY 

Co-ordinator,  Women’s  and  Labour  Studies, 
Toronto  Board  of  Education 

As  a classroom  history  teacher,  my 
task  was  to  make  the  past  mean- 
ingful to  diverse  students,  many  of 
whom  were  leading  troubled  lives  in  the 
present.  As  an  adult  learner,  I was  con- 
stantly looking  for  teaching  material  which 
challenged  me  intellectually  so  that  I could 
transmit  my  own  excitement  about  its  ideas 
to  my  students.  Most  curriculum  I encoun- 
tered in  the  early  days  of  my  teaching 
career  was  dry,  boring,  and  patronizing. 

In  1982  I discovered  the  Facing  History 
and  Ourselves  Project,  an  extraordinary 


I want  them  to  see  that  they  are  involved 
in  their  world  in  an  integral  way;  that 
there  are  no  easy,  simplistic  answers  to  the 
violence,  the  hate,  the  racism;  that  they 
can  make  a difference  — to  themselves 
and  the  world  around  them.  And  the  world 
doesn’t  have  to  be  all  that  far  away,  it  can 
be  as  close  as  the  lunch  room  or  the  play- 
ground. I share  with  the  kids  how  this  is 
hard  work,  but  it  has  to  be  done.  And  I 
have  found  after  studying  and  teaching 
Facing  History,  that  it’s  really  hard  to 
close  your  eyes  once  they’ve  been  opened, 
no  matter  how  much  you’d  like  to  — I’m 
counting  on  that  for  these  kids. 


NOTE 

The  author  wishes  to  thank  Facing  Histo- 
ry National  Program  Director  Marc 
Skvirsky  and  Facing  History  teachers 
Carlene  Larsonn,  Bill  Miller,  and  Jack 
Weinstein  for  their  contributions  to  this 
article. 

For  information  about  the  Facing  History 
and  Ourselves  program,  write  to  Facing 
History  and  Ourselves,  16  Hurd  Road, 
Brookline,  MA  02146. 


organization  which  provides  educators  with 
materials,  services,  and  resources  for  exam- 
ining the  history  of  20th-century  genocide, 
racism,  anti-Semitism,  and  the  impact  of 
history  on  our  lives.  Facing  History  was  the 
first  organization  I encountered  which 
respected  teachers  enough  to  believe  that 
the  best  teacher  education  creates  a process 
in  which  adults  think  about  thinking  and 
decision  making.  Rather  than  merely 
“training”  teachers,  Facing  History  “teach- 
es” teachers  to  take  ideas  seriously. 

Facing  History  has  also  prepared  many 
fine  teaching  materials.  The  centrepiece  is 
a resource  book  entitled  Facing  History 
and  Ourselves:  Holocaust  and  Human 
Behaviour.  The  book  is  a gold  mine  for 
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North  American  teachers.  Organized  in 
1 1 chapters,  the  book  is  a flexible 
resource  which  can  be  used  in  thousands 
of  ways  by  creative  educators.  However, 
because  Facing  History  is  an  American 
resource  which  moves  back  and  forth 
between  U.S.  history  and  the  Weimar 
Republic  and  Nazi  Germany,  Canadian 
educators  wishing  to  highlight  the  Cana- 
dian experience  will  need  to  find  alterna- 
tive material  and  make  substitutions. 

After  years  of  working  with  the  Fac- 
ing History  curriculum  in  the  Canadian 
context,  I suggest  that  the  following  dif- 
ferences need  to  be  acknowledged  and 
additional  resources  gathered  to  high- 
light the  following: 

• there  is  a stronger  concept  of  collec- 
tive rights  and  a weaker  concept  of 
individual  rights  in  Canada  compared 
to  the  U.S. 

• Canada  is  officially  a bilingual  country 

• Aboriginal  people  who  live  in  Canada 
have  a different  history  from  aborigi- 
nal people  who  live  in  the  U.S. 

• the  conflict  over  Quebec’s  relation  to 
the  rest  of  Canada  began  with  the 
Conquest  and  continues  today 

• although  there  was  some  slavery  in 
Canada  (particularly  in  the  Mari- 
times),  the  institution  of  slavery  was 
not  nearly  as  widespread  or  influential 
in  Canada  as  it  was  in  the  U.S. 

• there  was  neither  a Civil  War  nor  a 
Revolutionary  War  in  Canada 

• the  demographics  of  Canada  is  differ- 
ent from  the  U.S.  — Canada  has  pro- 
portionally fewer  people  of  Jewish, 
Black,  or  Latin  American  origin 

• while  the  U.S.  has  had  Bill  of  Rights 
since  the  1780s,  Canada’s  newer  Char- 
ter of  Rights  (1982)  has  a stronger 
emphasis  on  human  rights  rather  than 
individual  rights;  Section  15  of  the 
Charter  of  Rights  forbids  discrimination 
based  on  race,  ethnic  origin,  colour, 
religion,  age,  or  mental  handicap 

• Canada  has  a much  more  heavily 
unionized  population  than  the  U.S.  — 
trade  unions  in  Canada  represent  over 
30  percent  of  the  work  force 

The  questions  posed  by  Facing  History 
are  profound  and  universal.  The  re- 
sources Canadian  teachers  should  draw 
on  need  to  be  culled  both  from  the  Fac- 
ing History  Resource  Book  and  from  our 


own  libraries,  archives,  and  audio-visual 
centres.  In  this  way,  Facing  History  can 
be  made  relevant  to  Canadian  students. 

A 12-page  document  entitled  Facing  His- 
tory and  Ourselves:  The  Canadian  Con- 
text was  prepared  by  Myra  Novogrodsky, 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  and  Mar- 


garet Wells,  Faculty  of  Education,  York 
University.  The  document  suggests  Cana- 
dian print  and  audio-visual  materials 
which  can  be  used  to  supplement  the  Fac- 
ing History  Resource  Book.  To  receive  a 
free  copy  of  this  document,  contact  the 
Equity  Studies  Centre,  Toronto  Board  of 
Education  at  (416)  397-3797. 


Faith  and 
Global  Citizenship 

Principles  and  Strategies  for  Educators 


By  ELIZABETH  PARCHMENT 

Vice  Principal,  Dixie  Public  School 

and  ZUBEDA  VAHED 

Equity  Officer:  Race  Relations 
Peel  Board  of  Education 

Introduction 

As  issues  pertaining  to  global  peace 
are  examined,  specifically  those 
related  to  faith,  the  question  is: 
“Why  is  it  important  to  focus  on  faith  as 
a component  of  global  citizenship?” 

The  answer  presents  itself  within  this 
philosophical  vision;  that  all  peoples  are 
citizens  not  only  of  their  neighbourhood, 
their  communities,  their  provinces,  and 
their  countries,  but  also  of  the  world.  This 
emphasizes  the  conviction  that  all  peoples 
are  part  of  the  human  family  in  its  inter- 
connectedness and  interdependence. 

The  commonalities  and  relationships 
between  members  of  the  human  family 
are  thus  affirmed  in  a global  context.  Pos- 
itive relationships  engender  understand- 
ings, respect  and  acceptance  of  diversity 
which  enable  transforming  actions  at  four 
key  levels:  personal,  local,  national,  and 
global. 

It  is  crucial  to  the  discussion  to  clarify 
what  is  meant  by  faith.  Faith  and  culture 
occasionally  converge;  however,  it  should 
not  be  assumed  that  they  are  inextricably 
interwoven.  Given  that  faith  conveys  radi- 
cally different  meanings  to  diverse  peo- 
ples, this  definition  incorporates  “an 
individual’s  attitudes  and  behaviours 


regarding  the  value,  meaning  and  purpose 
of  life”  (Watson  1990).  Implicit  in  the 
understanding  of  faith  is  the  view  that 
everyday  living  is  endowed  with  spiritual 
guidance.  Faith  cannot  be  viewed  as  uni- 
form, and  its  manifestations  include 
myths,  legends,  symbols,  sacred  writings, 
oral  traditions,  experiences,  rituals,  cere- 
monies, celebrations,  dress  codes  and 
dietary  requirements. 

Policy  Context 

The  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms 
(1981)  articulates  that  everyone  has  the 
fundamental  freedoms  of  “conscience 
and  religion.”  The  Multiculturalism  Act 
of  Canada  (1977)  and  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code  (1981)  both  guaran- 
tee the  right  to  freedom  of  “conscience, 
religion  and  creed.”  Further,  Policy  Pro- 
gram Memorandum  112  (1991)  makes  it 
clear  that  the  teaching  of  a single  reli- 
gious tradition  as  if  it  were  the  exclusive 
means  through  which  to  develop  moral 
thinking  and  behaviour,  is  invalid. 

These  legislations  affirm  the  Canadi- 
an commitment  to  the  global  vision 
enshrined  in  the  United  Nations  Charter 
(1948).  Contexts  are  thus  provided  for 
learners  to  value  “human  rights  and 
social  justice,”  and  to  participate  in  the 
development  of  an  equitable  society.  As 
stated  in  the  Common  Curriculum 
(1995),  “through  exploration  of  the  inter- 
connected systems  and  structures  that 
make  up  the  world,  students  develop 
understanding  of  the  world  as  a whole.” 
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Realities 

The  global  village  is  threatened  by  con- 
flicts pertaining  to  faith.  The  call  for 
acknowledgement  of,  and  commitment 
to,  interconnectedness  and  interdepen- 
dence is  belied  by  happenings  across  the 
world.  At  the  approach  of  the  twenty- 
first  century,  faith  quarrels  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Northern 
Ireland;  Jews  and  Muslims  in'  Palestine; 
Muslims  and  Christians  in  Bosnia  and 
Croatia;  and  Sikhs  and  Hindus  in  India 
are  examples  where  there  appears  to  be 
little  promise  of  resolution.  In  North 
America,  African-American  churches  are 
burning  . . . “the  flames  of  hatred  lighting 
up  the  sky”  (Joan,  1996). 


The  global  village  is 
threatened  by  conflicts 
pertaining  to  faith.  The  call 
for  acknowledgement  of, 
and  commitment  to, 
interconnectedness  and 
interdependence  is  belied  by 
happenings  across  the  world. 


On  the  homefront,  Native  spirituality 
has  not  succumbed  to  the  threat  of  Chris- 
tianity. Other  recent  manifestations  of 
power  in  Canada  include  the  reluctance 
to  respect  and  accept  the  wearing  of  the 
turban  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police,  and  the  hijab  in  school  settings. 

. Re-emergence  of  the  debate  pertaining  to 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  schools  signals  the 
reclaiming  of  the  primacy  of  a particular 
faith.  The  struggle  for  Mennonite  com- 
munities to  maintain  a way  of  life  based 
on  faith  commitment  continues. 

Individuals,  communities  and  govern- 
ments seem  increasingly  unwilling  to 
accept  the  diversity  of  faiths.  For  the 
global  village  to  become  reality,  leaders 
of  all  faiths  must  come  together,  commit- 
ted to  “a  culture  of  non-violence  and 
respect  for  life. . .”  (Crane,  1996). 

The  role  of  education  is  to  assist  stu- 
dents to  become  responsible,  caring 
members  of  their  communities,  their 
provinces,  their  countries  and  the  world. 
Education  about  faith  in  a global  context 
involves  information  and  perspectives, 


stressing  commonalities  in  frameworks  of 
interconnectedness  and  interdependence. 
Though  all  faiths  cannot  be  specifically 
referred  to,  balance  is  achievable. 

The  shaping  of  global  citizens  in 
Ontario  schools,  therefore,  should  be 
facilitated  by  educators  who  are  aware  ofr 
accept  and  include  the  diversity  of  cur- 
riculum; perspectives,  content,  climate 
and  practices.  Such  an  approach  calls  for 
educators  to  facilitate  learning  that  affirms 
all  faith  identities,  to  help  learners  accept 
diversity,  and  to  reject  prejudiced  and  dis- 
criminatory attitudes  and  behaviours. 

Curricular  Possibilities: 

Elementary  and  Secondary 

The  school  curriculum  identifies,  re- 
flects, respects  and  accepts  the  diversity 
of  the  world’s  faiths.  All  learners  are 
respectfully  reflected. 

Educator  Strategies 
The  educator  will: 

► draw  from  a wide  range  of  beliefs, 
experiences,  backgrounds,  and  perspec- 
tives so  that  all  learners  are  included  and 
recognized  and  are  able  to  relate  to  their 
learning  in  a meaningful  way 

• use  classroom  / school-wide  displays  / 
inclusion  of  learning  media  pertaining 
to  faith  communities 

• at  assemblies,  celebrations,  commem- 
orations 

• in  classroom  / school  newsletters  / 
learners’  work 

• on  bulletin  boards 

► use  staff  / students  / parents  and  com- 
munity members  as  resource 

► visit  diverse  places  of  worship 

► implement  mentorship  and  peer  pro- 
grams 

► provide  for  appropriate  prayer  times, 
celebrations,  dietary  requirements,  dress 
codes. 

Learner  Outcomes 
The  learner  will: 

• identify,  describe,  respect  and  accept 
the  diversity  of  faith  observances 

• identify  commonalities 

• interpret  information  and  analyse 
issues  related  to  faiths 

• analyse  current  faith  conflicts 

• challenge  stereotypes 

• analyse  the  interconnections  among 
systems  and  processes 


• accept  responsibility  for  the  well- 
being of  others. 

In  Conclusion 

The  power  of  faith  is  explicit  in  its  con- 
trol of  much  of  the  known  world.  This 
dominance  has  provided  the  root  causes 
of  divisiveness  and  destruction.  All 
learners,  therefore,  need  to  re-visit  faith 
as  the  unifying  force.  The  words  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  point  us  in  this 
direction. 

Through  our  scientific  genius  we  have 
made  of  this  world  a neighbourhood;  now 
through  our  moral  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment we  must  make  of  it  a brotherhood 
(sisterhood).  In  a real  sense,  we  must  all 
learn  to  live  together  as  brothers  (sisters), 
or  we  will  all  perish  together  as  fools.  We 
must  come  to  see  that  no  individual  can 
live  alone;  no  nation  can  live  alone.  We 
must  all  live  together;  we  must  all  be  con- 
cerned about  each  other. . . . 
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"Research  for  Action: 

Promoting  Learning,  Leadership,  and  Professionalism" 

Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto 

Thursday,  December  5 & Friday,  December  6,  1996 


The  Ontario  Educational  Research  Council  provides  an  annual  forum  for  teachers,  school  administrators,  consultants, 
faculty  members,  and  professional  researchers  to  share  their  classroom  research  findings  and  methods. 


Interested  in  Attending? 


Anyone  who  is  involved,  has  been  involved  or  is  inter- 
ested in  classroom  research  is  welcome. 

Conference  highlights  include: 

✓ Panel  discussions  on  action  research,  featuring  interna- 
tional experts. 

✓ Keynote  presentations  by  invited  speakers. 

✓ Roundtable  discussions,  demonstrations,  and  posters 
by  teacher-researchers. 

✓ "How-to"  workshops  and  paper  sessions  on  a variety  of 
research  topics. 

✓ Resource  and  publication  displays. 

✓ Informal  networking. 


Interested  in  Presenting? 


OERC  is  now  inviting  proposals  for  presentations  at  the 
December  1996  Conference.  Submissions  from  teachers, 
professional  researchers,  faculty  members  and  others  are 
welcome.  Please  specify  whether  you  wish  to  present  at  a 
paper  session,  a roundtable  discussion,  or  a poster/ 
demonstration  session.  Your  submission  may  reflect  the 
work  of  an  individual  or  a collaborative  research  team. 

When  submitting  your  proposal,  please  provide  the 
following  information: 


Registration  Information 


Name(s): 

Institution/Affiliation: 
Full  address: 


Telephone: ■ Fax: 

Registration  Category:  (Please  check  one  only) 

□ OERC  Member -$125.00  ($150.00) 

□ Conference  Presenter  - $75.00  ($100.00) 

□ Non-Member -$150.00  ($175.00) 

□ Full-time  Student  - $35.00  ($60.00) 


Proposal  Information 


Name(s): 

Institution/Affiliation: 
Full  address: 


Telephone:. Fax:  ' 

Title  of  your  study: 

Type  of  presentation  requested: 

□ Paper  Presentation  Q Poster  Session 

□ Roundtable  Discussion 


Please  return  this  form  along  with  a cheque  payable  to 
’OERC',  to  the  address  listed  below.  Please  register  by 
October  31,  1996  to  take  advantage  of  discounted 
registration  fees.  Regular  prices  are  listed  in  parentheses. 


Please  send  to: 


Please  return  this  form  along  with  a 150-word  outline  of 
your  presentation  before  October  15,  1996  to  the 
address  listed  below: 


Jack  MacFadden,  Conference  Chair  - OERC 
139  Nelson  St.,  Bradford,  ON  13  2 1E4 
Tel:  (905)  775-9691  or  9692  Fax:  (905)  775-3217 
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Participants  in  Change 

Learning  for  Responsible 
Citizenship  — Locally  and  Globally 


By  MARK  EVANS 

Senior  Tutor,  Department  of  Curriculum, 
Teaching,  and  Learning,  OISE/UT 

and  JOHN  LAVELLE 

Head  of  Guidance  and  Career  Education 
Turner  Fenton  Secondary  School 
Peel  Board  of  Education 

Countries  throughout  the  world  have 
used,  formal  schooling  to  assist  in 
the  political  development  of  their 
youth  — their  knowledge,  their  behaviours, 
and  their  attitudes.  In  the  past,  images  of 
citizenship  have  tended  to  promote  a con- 
formative  stance,  one  that  emphasizes  an 
acceptance  of  the  authority  of  social  institu- 
tions and  a belief  that  the  role  of  society  is 
to  provide  orderliness,  protection,  and  pre- 
dictability. As  Derek  Heater  noted,  “insofar 
as  governments  have  fostered  civic  educa- 
tion, their  most  common  motive  has  been 
to  sustain  national  pride”  (1990,  p.  110). 
Protecting  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  and 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  economic  markets 
have  been  its  hallmarks. 

In  recent  years,  the  nature  of  Citizenship 
and  how  we  educate  for  citizenship  have 
become  the  focus  of  considerable  public 
interest  and  debate.  A range  of  issues  of 
local  and  global  significance  — racism 
and  violence  in  schools,  the  introduction  of 
our  “Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms,” 
immigration  and  multiculturalism  policies, 
the  reassertion  of  ethnic  interests,  intensi- 
fying global  interdependencies,  the  UN’s 
changing  role  in  establishing  global  stan- 
dards for  human  rights,  environmental  pro- 
tection, and  others  — has  prompted 
questions  about  what  it  means  to  be  a citi- 
zen of  Canada  and  a citizen  of  the  world. 
How  we  prepare  young  people  to  confront 
and  find  ways  of  dealing  with  complex 
social  problems  in  diverse  and  democratic 
settings  is  an  increasing  concern. 

School  boards,  provincial  and  nation- 
al governments,  and  international  educa- 
tional agencies  are  responding  to  these 
questions  by  rethinking  their  perspec- 
tives about  what  constitutes  responsible 
citizenship  and  appropriate  teaching  and 
learning  practices.  Significantly,  young 


people  are  adding  their  voices  to  this  dis- 
cussion as  well.  The  UN  Summit  for 
Children  in  Rio  De  Janeiro  in  1992,  the 
report  of  the  Ontario  Coalition  of  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  (1994),  and  the  mass 
“Stand  For  Children”  Rally  in  Washing- 
ton (1996)  are  recent  examples.  Young 
Voices,  a report  of  the  previous  Ontario 
government,  stated  that  “the  adult  world 
is  not  adequately  preparing  them  [young 
people]  for  the  changing  world  in  which 
they  will  enter  as  adults.  In  particular, 
they  do  not  feel  that  the  education  sys- 
tem is  equipping  them  with  the  knowl- 
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edge  and  the  skills  required  for  the  21st 
century”  and  that  “children  and  youth 
must  be  given  a meaningful  voice  and 
role  to  play  in  the  making  of  decisions 
that  affect  them”  (1994,  p.  3). 

As  a result  of  this  public  interest  and 
debate,  we  are  witnessing  the  emergence 
of  images  of  citizenship  that  respect 
diversity  and  inclusion,  that  acknowledge 
the  complexities  of  our  fast-changing  and 
interconnected  communities,  that  endorse 
the  value  and  multidimensional  nature  of 
democratic  participation,  and  that  recog- 
nize citizenship  as  a “plural  and  parallel” 
affair  (Selby,  1994,  p.  20).  They  tend  to 
encourage  a transformative  stance,  one  in 
which  individuals  and  groups  are  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  the  definition  of 
their  communities,  to  identify  and  collec- 
tively resolve  community  problems,  and 
to  create  the  means  by  which  to  achieve 
their  visions. 

Preparing  young  people  as  partici- 


pants in  change  is  given  a high  priority 
within  this  orientation.  Approaches  to 
teaching  and  learning  emphasize  con- 
structing a web  of  integrated  capacities 
for  civic  engagement.  While  participato- 
ry action  is  a central  outcome,  it  encour- 
ages and  rests  on  a web  of  other  complex 
and  integrated  capacities  including: 

• the  continuous  development  of  a sub- 
stantive “informed”  knowledge  base 

• an  ability  to  think  critically,  creative- 
ly, and  reflectively 

• being  cognizant  and  respectful  of 
diverse  beliefs  and  values  that  empha- 
size social  justice 

• being  able  to  make  decisions,  prob- 
lem-solve,  and  resolve  conflict  in  in- 
formed ways 

• being  able  to  work  collaboratively 
and  co-operatively  to  resolve  issues 

• being  involved  in  continuous  societal 
improvement 

Susan  Drake  captures  the  essence  of  this 
orientation  when  she  writes  “the  out- 
comes that  lead  to  productive  citizenship 
of  the  future  focus  on  ...  dealing  with 
change,  complex  problem  solving  and 
ethical  decision-making”  (1995,  pp.  28). 

While  history  and  social  science  cur- 
riculum documents  have  continued  to  stress 
“citizenship”  as  a central  goal  of  their  man- 
date, a number  of  more  broadly  based  poli- 
cy statements  reflect  this  orientation  as 
well.  Ontario’s  Common  Curriculum  and 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Learning  emphasize  the  importance  of 
building  capacities  for  civic  engagement.  In 
particular,  the  Common  Curriculum  identi- 
fies “Ten  Essential  Learning  Outcomes,” 
three  of  which  explicitly  stress  the  develop- 
ment of  participatory  capacities  required 
for  responsible  citizenship  in  the  life  of  the 
local,  national,  and  global  communities. 

The  Committee  for  Effective  Canadian 
Citizenship,  a standing  committee  of  the 
Canadian  Association  for  Social  Studies, 
in  its  report  entitled  Educating  Canada's 
21st  Century  Citizens:  Crisis  and  Chal- 
lenge states,  “The  future  of  our  democratic 
system  will  depend  on  our  having  a 
knowledgeable,  accepting,  and  participat- 
ing citizenry”  ...  “Teaching  methods  and 
materials  should  emphasize  the  connection 
between  citizenship  education  and  stu- 
dents’ personal  lives.  Students  need  to  be 
active  participants  in,  or  engaged  by, 
learning  activities  that  address  authentic 
issues  and  empower  students  as  learners 
and  citizens”  (pp.  1-2,  1994). 
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A broader  interest  and  inquiry  into  what 
are  viewed  as  “essential”  capacities  of 
democratic  citizenship  in  other  countries 
and  globally  have  also  been  noticeable  in 
recent  years.  UNESCO’s  international 
research  project  “What  education  for  what 
citizenship?”  is  a good  example.  This  study, 
initiated  a few  years  ago,  is  looking  at  three 
central  questions:  (1)  “What  are  the  specific 
images  of  citizenship  that  have  been  devel- 
oped, in  each  country?”;  (2)  “What  are  — in 
each  case  — the  educational  messages  and 
practices  that  may  better  contribute  to  shap- 
ing democratic  citizens,  firmly  established 
in  their  own  cultures,  but  open  to  the 
world?”;  and  (3)  “What  are  the  aspects  of 
these  problems  that  may  be  common  to  all 
countries  — or  to  groups  of  them  — and 
that  may  constitute  a sound  basis  for  inter- 
national cooperation,  leading  to  shared 
views  on  how  to  build  a more  peaceful 
world?”  (Albala-Bertrand,  p.  9) 

Transformative  images  of  citizenship 
emphasize  that  the  purpose  of  society  is  to 
increase  the  service  of  all  its  members  to 
all  other  members.  For  this  to  be  achieved, 
an  environment  that  encourages  both  per- 


sonal growth  and  social  responsibility  must 
exist.  Such  an  environment  promotes  a 
multidimensional  view  of  citizenship  based 
on  broad  and  evolving  social  needs  firmly 
grounded  in  their  respective  communities, 
but  respectful  of  global  implications.  In 
terms  of  preparing  young  people  for  demo- 
cratic participation,  this  orientation  recog- 
nizes that  each  individual  brings  skills, 
knowledge,  and  points  of  view  that  ought 
to  be  acknowledged  and  valued.  Students 
are  seen  as  active  partners  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  learning  and  hence  important 
participants  in  the  change  process. 

Building  Capacities  For 
Democratic  Participation  Through 
Issue-based  Inquiry 

This  reorientation  towards  more  transfor- 
mative images  of  citizenship  has  prompted 
the  exploration  of  a wide  range  of  instruc- 
tional practices  that  focus  on  the  learner  as 
a participant  in  change  and  encourage  the 
development  of  the  young  person’s  capaci- 
ties for  meaningful  civ.ic  engagement.1 
From  these,  an  interest  in  issue-based 
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inquiry  as  a robust  strategy  for  building 
capacities  for  democratic  participation  has 
re-emerged. 

The  study  of  public  issues  in  schools 
is  not  new.  From  early  in  the  century,  the 
study  of  public  issues  was  viewed  by 
some  educators  as  a way  to  get  beyond 
the  direct  transmission  of  knowledge. 
The  Ontario  Teachers’  Manual  in  1915 
illustrates  this: 

The  problem,  method'  is  intended  to  get 
the  pupils  to  do  some  independent  think- 
ing, instead  of  merely  absorbing  knowl- 
edge from  the  teacher.  The  plan  is  simply 
to  set  clearly  before  the  pupils  the  condi- 
tions existing  at  a certain  moment  in  the 
story  so  that  they  may  see  for  themselves 
the  difficulties  that  the  people  in  the  story 
had  to  overcome,  (pp.  33,  34). 

In  other  parts  of  North  America,  other 
educators  saw  a similar  potential.  In  par- 
ticular, Harold  Rugg’s  work  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  during  the  1930s  and  1940s 
was  particularly  influential. 

During  the  ’60s  and  ’70s,  the  study  of 
public  issues  in  the  New  Social  Studies 
movement  was  viewed  as  an  instructional 
approach  that  provided  expanded  possibili- 
ties of  student  participation  and  action.  Per- 
haps the  most  promising  and  influential 
work  out  of  this  movement  was  Donald 
Oliver  and  James  P.  Shaver’s  Teaching 
Public  Issues  (1966).  They  outlined  an 
issues-centered  approach  to  the  social  stud- 
ies curriculum  which  emphasized  the  per- 
ennial legal-ethical  issues  of  public  policy. 

In  the  UK,  during  the  same  period, 
there  was  an  attempt  to  establish  political 
literacy  education  in  the  schools  as  a 
response  to  a tradition  in  which  political 
issues  were  evaded  and  in  which  political 
skills  were  ignored.  The  Lawrence  Sten- 
house  Humanities  Curriculum  Project 
1970  reflected  this  direction.  Later,  propo- 
nents of  the  new  global  education  move- 
ment argued  for  a curriculum  designed  on 
a framework  of  global  perspectiv’es  and 
issues  as  a major  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Central  to  this  movement  was  the  belief 
that  students  should  not  only  be  able  to 
understand  the  world  but  that  they  should 
also  have  the  predispositions  and  skills 
needed  to  improve  it  (Lister,  1987,  p.  9) 
In  Canada  during  the  same  period,  Ken 
Osborne’s  work  described  important  fea- 
tures of  emerging  approaches  to  political 
education  which  included  emphases  on 
contemporary  issues  of  conflict,  active 
forms  of  participation  in  political  processes, 
and  a focus  on  a range  of  political  contexts. 
Osborne  raised  a number  of  questions 
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about  instructional  approaches  for  investi- 
gating public  issues  and  the  political  impli- 
cations involved. 

More  recently,  young  people  are  being 
provided  with  expanded  opportunities  to 
explore  relevant  and  real  life  questions  — 
for  example,  issues  of  discrimination,  illit- 
eracy, human  rights,  communicable  dis- 
eases, violence,  peace  studies,  biotechnolo- 
gy. Instructional  practices  associated  with 
the  exploration  of  these  public  issues  are 
emphasizing  authentic  and  inquiry-oriented 
learning  methods  that  stress  the  learners’ 
capacities  for  civic  engagement,  moral  pur- 
pose, the  realities  of  continuous  change, 
and  interconnections  of  students’  lives  with 
global  realities.  Three  examples  of  these 
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complex  learning  strategies  are  the  “public 
issues  decision-making/action  strategy,” 
the  “public  issues  group  investigation/ 
action  strategy,”  and  the  “public  issues 
integrated  models/action  strategy.”  While 
there  is  not  space  to  provide  detailed 
descriptions  and  analyses  of  each,  we  will 
provide  a brief  overview  of  these. 

Public  Issues  Decision- 
Making /Action  Strategy 

Adapted  from  the  work  of  Newmann, 
Banks,  and  Clegg,  and  others,  this  strategy 
assists  students  to  decide  which  solution 
to  a public  issue  is  most  appropriate  in 
given  circumstances.  Students  choose 
from  the  alternatives  available  to  them. 
This  strategy  requires  serious  considera- 
tion of  value-based  criteria  when  judging 
among  various  options  and  encourages 
students  to  apply  their  decisions  in  some 
form  of  personal  public  action.  The  learn- 


ing process  tends  to  follow  an  inquiry  path 
but  builds  in  a number  of  different  inde- 
pendent and/or  collaborative  learning 
activities  as  the  inquiry  unfolds. 

With  this  strategy,  students  identify  the 
issue  and  conflicting  perspectives  from 
activities  presented  regarding  an  authentic 
historical  or  contemporary  situation.  A cen- 
tral decision-making  question  is  then 
framed  by  the  student.  Students  generate 
alternative  solutions  posed  by  the  question, 
then  brainstorm  and  collect  data  on  each 
solution.  At  this  point,  students  establish 
and  rank  a set  of  criteria  according  to  per- 
sonal and  societal  values.  Using  their  crite- 
ria, students  assess  the  alternatives  and 
formulate  conclusions.  The  final  steps  in- 
volve implementing  the  decisions  through 
some  form  of  public  action  and  evaluating 
those  decisions  and  their  implementation. 

Central  citizenship  outcomes  of  this 
strategy  relate  to  political  decision-making, 
the  building  of  independent  and  collabora- 
tive inquiry  skills,  the  application  of  per- 
sonal and/or  societal  values  framework  to  a 
public  issue,  and  civic  participation  capaci- 
ties. Rothe’s  work  (1993),  “A  Transfor- 
mational Model  for  Social  Issue  Inquiry  in 
Social  Studies:  A British  Columbia  Case,” 
offers  a useful  practical  example  of  how 
students  applied  this  model  of  inquiry  to  a 
local  traffic  safety  issue.  Chamberlin’s 
investigation  “Citizenship  as  the  Goal  of 
Social  Studies:  Passive  Knower  or  Active 
Doer”  is  another  helpful  example  of  this 
orientation. 

Public  Issues  Group 
Investigation /Action  Strategy 

Adapted  from  the  work  of  Johnson  and 
Johnson,  Slavin,  Sharon,  and  Thelan,  this 
inquiry  strategy  emphasizes  the  solving 
of  public  issues  through  collaborative 
learning  and  public  action.  The  class- 
room is  viewed  as  analogous  to  the  larg- 
er society,  and  students  learn  how  to 
combine  inquiry  with  the  democratic 
process  of  making  decisions  about  public 
issues.  A number  of  different  learning 
activities  may  be  built  into  this  strategy; 
student  collaboration  is  at  the  heart  of  it. 

Specifically,  students  react  to  a public 
issue  of  relevance  to  them  with  particular 
attention  given  to  the  exploration  of  the 
differences  in  their  reactions.  As  a group, 
students  frame  a central  question  about 
the  issue  and  pursue  its  solution.  A frame- 
work for  inquiry  and  research  roles  are 
established.  Students’  research  findings 
are  shared  with  the  group,  emphasizing 


progress  and  process  concerns.  Students 
explore  alternative  solutions  and  arrive  at 
a consensus  through  considering  multiple 
perspectives,  negotiation,  and  application 
of  a variety  of  criteria.  The  group  publicly 
communicates  its  conclusions. 

Central  citizenship  outcomes  of  this 
strategy  emphasize  collaborative  decision- 
making including  negotiation,  consensus 
building,  and  leadership  capacities.  Civic 
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participation,  social  responsibility,  and 
recognition  of  multiple  perspectives  are 
also  highlighted.  In  “To  Develop  Think- 
ing Citizens”  (1990),  Rowe  involves  sixth 
grade  students  in  a simulated  town  hall 
meeting  to  deal  with  their  town’s  pressing 
waste  management  problem.  A similar 
model  is  used  by  Bebensee  and  Evans, 
“Interacting  With  The  World  - — Moving 
History  Beyond  the  Classroom”  (1990) 
with  an  international,  interactive  computer 
simulation  exploring  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East. 

Public  Issues  Integrated 
Models  /Action  Strategy 

Adapted  from  the  basic  inquiry  model,  this 
strategy  is  a blend  of  a variety  of  instruc- 
tional strategies  — including  decision- 
making, group  investigation,  and  role-play- 
ing strategies.  It  emphasizes  inquiry, 
critical  reasoning,  interpersonal  dialogue, 
and  decision-making,  an  understanding  of 
how  one’s  personal  values  affects  one’s 
response  to  public  issues,  and  participatory 
literacies  — all  important  capacities  in  the 
democratic  process  when  dealing  with  real 
public  issues.  An  underlying  assumption  of 
the  integrated  strategy  is  that  it  achieves 
more  complex  and  integrated  outcomes. 
Authenticity  is  a primary  consideration  in 
the  selection  of  learning  activities  used  in 
this  strategy. 
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In  this  approach,  a public  issue  is  pre- 
sented as  a problem  to  be  solved  with 
various  perspectives  explored  through  dia- 
logue. Students  form  research  groups 
which  represent  different  points  of  view. 
The  groups  begin  to  establish  research 
plans.  Students  locate  and  review  relevant 
sources  of  information  in  preparation  for 
taking  a position  on  the  issue  in  a role-play 
situation.  Consideration  of  other  perspec- 
tives their  underlying  values  and  potential 
public  consequences  are  explored  further. 
The  role  play  is  enacted  within  an  imag- 
ined authentic  situation;  the  roles  are 
“lived”  based  on  each  group’s  research 
and  the  stance  taken  in  an  attempt  to 
resolve  the  issue.  The  initial  research  and 
role  play  are  debriefed.  With  current  pub- 
lic issues,  personal  action  that  may  be 
taken  is  considered. 

A web  of  integrated  capacities  for  civic 
engagement  are  emphasized  in  this  strate- 
gy depending  on  the  learning  models  that 
are  built  in.  While  civic  action  is  a central 
outcome,  other  capacities  that  range  from 
being  cognizant  and  respectful  of  diverse 
beliefs  and  values  that  emphasize  social 
justice  to  being  able  to  work  collaborative- 
ly  and  cooperatively  to  resolve  issues  may 
be  encouraged.  Selby’s  work  “Children’s 
Hearings”  (1994),  adapted  from  the  Nor- 
wegian-inspired “Voice  of  Children  Inter- 
national Campaign,”  illustrates  how  an 
integrated  inquiry  strategy  may  be  used  to 
assist  students  communicate  “their  hopes, 
fears,  demands  and  visions”  about  a range 
of  global  issues  to  “their  country’s  leaders 
at  a children’s  hearing.”  Evans’  work 
(1994)  “Integrating  Secondary  School  and 
Faculty  of  Education  Learning  Experi- 
ences Through  Inquiry,”  details  how  a 
complex  integrated  model  of  inquiry  was 
used  to  investigate  a range  of  Canadian 
constitutional  issues. 

Opportunities  and  Ongoing 
Challenges  ... 

How  we  prepare  young  people  for  demo- 
cratic participation  is  beginning  to  under- 
go a gradual  shift  in  terms  of  instruction- 
al practice.  In  particular,  instructional 
strategies  that  involve  the  learner  in 
authentic  issues-based  inquiry  are  receiv- 
ing increased  attention.  Some  schools 
and  school  systems  are  making  an  effort 
to  provide  young  people  with  meaningful 
opportunities  to  gain  capacities  for  civic 
engagement  in  democratic  settings  that 
are  of  relevance  to  their  everyday  experi- 
ences, that  have  both  local  and  global 


implications,  and  that  are  not  unduly  lim- 
ited by  subject  boundaries. 

There  are,  however,  many  challenges  to 
this  orientation  that  require  further  consid- 
eration. One  significant  challenge  for  edu- 
cators is  determining  what  “essential 
capacities”  young  people  will  need  and 
how.  to  design  and  implement  appropriate 
learning  methodologies  and  curriculum 
practices  that  attend  to  the  underlying  val- 
ues and  realities  of  democratic  living. 
Another  major  challenge  is  the  structure 
and  organization  of  schools  themselves. 
They  have  tended  to  reinforce  the  norms  of 
hierarchical  control,  and  in  doing  so  have 
undermined  the  impact  of  curricular  and 
instructional  reform.  How  to  restructure 
schools  so  that  they  are  more  inclusive  of 
all  those  involved  requires  a rethinking  of 
effective  forms  of  school  governance. 


The  same  hierarchical, 
top-down  orientation 
common  to  schools  has, 
not  surprisingly,  dominated 
many  of  the  options  for 
professional  growth. 


Another  challenge  relates  to  teachers’ 
professional  learning.  The  same  hierarchi- 
cal, top-down  orientation  common  to 
schools  has,  not  surprisingly,  dominated 
many  of  the  options  for  professional 
growth.  Providing  appropriate  professional 
learning  opportunities  that  honour  teach- 
ers’ input  is  necessary.  Reform  efforts 
which  are  showing  the  most  promise  are 
integrating  curricular/  instructional/teacher 
development  reform  initiatives  and  get  at 
citizenship  capacity  building  particularly 
around  “change  agentry”  and  “moral  pur- 
pose” in  democratic  contexts.2  Michael 
Fullan  brings  this  issue  into  focus  when  he 
suggests  this  is 

where  the  teacher’s  role  and  the  students’ 
curriculum  have  a certain  convergence,  a 
certain  opportunity  for  synergy  and  rein- 
forcement. It  all  starts  to  feed  into  this 
notion  of  capacity-building  with  overlaps 
between  the  citizen  of  the  future,  the 
school  curriculum,  and  teacher  education 
and  teacher  development  (cited  in  Beattie 
& Shaw,  1994,  p.  8). 


NOTES 

1.  Three  interesting  examples  are  the  American 
Promise  Series,  the  Interactive  Communications 
and  simulations  (ICS)  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  UNESCO’s  Associated  Schools  Project. 

2.  Ann  Liebermans  (1995)  and  Linda  Darling  Ham- 
mond’s (1992)  work  with  the  project  schools 
involved  in  The  National  Center  for  Restructuring 
Education,  Schools,  and  Teaching  (NCREST)  pro- 
vide a variety  of  interesting  insights  into  schools 
that  are  improving  by  breaking  down  the  -general 
acceptance  of  solutions  that  have  focussed  on  one- 
right-way,  “authoritarian”  answers  and  by  directly 
involving  the  school  community  in  the  improve- 
ment process. 
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A COMMITMENT  TO  INCLUSIVENESS 


Bringing  a Gender  Perspective 
to  Global  Education 

Some  Useful  Resources  for  the  Classroom  Teacher 
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In  all  fields  of  academic  inquiry  over 
the  last  two  decades,  there  has  been  a 
recognition  that  what  has  counted  as 
“universal”  knowledge  is  in  fact  a repre- 
sentation of  one  particular  perspective 
and  that  that  perspective  has  routinely 
ignored  or  marginalized  the  experiences 


of  women.  The  importance  of  including 
the  perspectives  of  women  and  of  other 
groups  that  have  traditionally  been 
excluded  from  the  curriculum  has  been 
acknowledged  by  educators.  As  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  and  Train- 
ing’s (1995)  draft  document  Engendering 
Equity  states,  “By  including  women’s 
perspectives  in  the  curriculum,  different 
issues  and  questions  are  raised,  new  ways 
of  finding  answers  are  explored”  (p.  II). 
In  the  area  of  global  education  this  is 
especially  important  because  “only  as  the 


awareness  and  analysis  of  how  women 
have  been  excluded,  politically,  economi- 
cally, and  socially  from  the  current  power 
structures  can  positive  action  to  change 
those  structures  take  place”  (p.  35). 

Bringing  a gender  analysis  to  global 
issues  should  not  be  done  from  a perspec- 
tive that  reinforces  a notion  of  women  as 
innately  nurturing,  as  peacemakers,  or  as 
more  in  touch  with  the  natural  environ- 
ment. Such  a perspective  exists  not  just 
within  conservative  understandings  of 
female/male  roles  but  also  within  certain 
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forms  of  feminism.  Reinforcing  this  essen- 
tialized  notion  of  women  is  problematic 
because  it  plays  into  the  maintenance  of 
fixed  definitions  of  femininity  and  mas- 
culinity that  do  not  acknowledge  the  way 
in  which  these  categories  are  historically 
and  socially  constructed.  Furthermore,  it 
does  not  take  account  of  the  way  in  which 
gender  identity  is  mediated  by  and  inter- 
sects with  other  social  categories  such  as 
race,  ethnicity,  social  class,  ability,  and 
sexuality.  Hopefully-,  in  bringing  a gender 
analysis  to  global  education,  we  are  chal- 
lenging the  idea  that  biology  is  destiny.  It 
is  crucial,  therefore,  that  our  analysis  does 
not  serve  to  reinforce  this  Very  concept. 

Two  areas  in  which  the  introduction 
of  a gender  perspective  will  extend  and 
enrich  the  understanding  of  global  issues 
are  human  rights  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Human  Rights 

Until  quite  recently,  human  rights  did  not 
include  violations  of  women’s  rights  that 
were  directly  connected  to  gender.  For 
example,  the  human  rights- organization 
Amnesty  International,  which  focusses 
on  bringing  publicity  to  and  encouraging 
action  on  specific  cases  of  prisoners  of 
conscience,  did  not  define  the  rape  of 
women  political  prisoners  as  an  example 
of  state  torture  but  as  an  act  of  individual 
jail  guards.  More  recently,  responding  to 
the  reconception  of  women’s  rights  as 
human  rights  that  has  been  brought  about 
by  feminists  throughout  the  world, 
Amnesty  International  has  acknowledged 
that  rape,  sexual  humiliation,  and  threats 
count  as  human  rights  abuses.  The 
(1991)  Amnesty  publication  Women  In 
The  Front  Line  states,  “The  campaign  to 
protect  women’s  human  rights  will  have 
to  be  waged  on  the  same  fronts  and  the 
same  issues  as  that  to  protect  everyone’s 
human  rights.  Some  human  rights  viola- 
tions, however,  require  specific  action  to 
protect  women  in  particular.” 

The  following  resources  will  be  use- 
ful to  teachers  to  provide  background 
information  or  to  use  with  students: 

Women's  Rights  are  Human  Rights.  (1995, 
Spring/Summer).  Special  issue  of  Canadi- 
an Woman  Studies.  This  collection  of  arti- 
cles, poetry,  and  book  and  film  reviews 
represents  the  work  of  Canadian  women 
from  many  different  cultural  and  racial 
backgrounds  and  of  women  from  many 
other  countries.  The  issue  demonstrates 


how  women  from  around  the  world  con- 
struct, define,  and  struggle  for  their  rights. 


Bringing  a gender  analysis 
to  global  issues  should 
not  be  done  from  a 
perspective  that  reinforces 
a notion  of  women  as  innately 
nurturing,  as  peacemakers, 
or  as  more  in  touch  with  the 
natural  environment. 


The  Vienna  Tribunal:  Women's  Rights  Are 
Human  Rights.  (1994).  The  National  Film 
Board.  (48  minutes).  This  video  covers 
events  at  the  United  Nations  World  Con- 
ference on  Human  Rights  held  in  June 
1993  to  reassess  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  in  1948.  Paralleling  the  official 
conference  was  a global  gathering  of 
women  attempting  to  pressure  the  United 
Nations  to  recognize  violence  against 
women  as  a violation  of  fundamental 
human  rights.  Much  of  the  video  is  devoted 
to  women  from  around  the  world  providing 
testimonies  of  their  own  or  other  women’s 
experiences  of  violence  at  the  hands  of  the 
state,  as  victims  of  war  and  in  the  realm  of 
the  family.  One  of  the  messages  of  the 
women  and  of  the  video  is  the  need  to  take 
issues  such  as  domestic  violence,  incest, 
and  female  genital  mutilation  out  of  the  pri- 
vate sphere  of  family  or  culture  and  recog- 
nize these  as  political  acts  of  repression  of 
women’s  basic  human  rights. 

The  Girl  Child:  An  Investment  in  the 
Future.  (1994).  UNICEF  Ontario.  This 
resource  is  intended  to  raise  awareness 
and  increase  understanding  of  issues  that 
affect  female  children  in  both  industrial- 
ized and  developing  countries  around  the 
world.  Designed  for  intermediate  and 
senior  division  students,  it  contains  a 
variety  of  resources,  teaching  ideas,  and- 
activities  that  focus  on  girls.  Resources 
include  both  those  that  demonstrate  the 
unfair  and  unequal  treatment  of  girls  as 
well  as  sources  that  show  promise  of  a 
better  future.  Topics  dealt  with  include: 
perception  and  self  image,  nutrition  and 
health,  gender  preferences  of  parents. 


education,  career  choices,  young  brides 
and  teenage  mothers,  and  sexual  abuse. 

Linkages:  The  Fourth  World  Conference 
on  Women,  at  Web  site  http://www. 
mbnet.mb.ca/linkages/4wcw/.This  site 
on  the  World  Wide  Web  contains  tran- 
scripts from  all  the  national  delegates  to 
the  Beijing  conference,  detailed  analysis 
of  issues  by  United  Nations  agencies, 
intergovernmental  organizations  and 
non-governmental  organizations,  the 
final  declaration  and  platform  for  action 
from  the  conference,  and  links  to  other 
Web  sites  related  to  the  conference. 

Economic  Development 

Bringing  a gender  perspective  to  eco- 
nomic development  involves  recognizing 
the  contribution  of  women’s  labour  to 
the  global  economy.  However,  as  in 
many  other  fields,  a gender  perspective 
does  not  simply  involve  adding  women 
to  the  current  understanding  of  economic 
development  but  requires  a fundamental 
rethinking  of  what  constitutes  develop- 
ment. The  absence  of  a formal  account- 
ing of  women’s  unpaid  labour  and  of  the 
impact  of  economic  activities  on  the 
environment  has  been  the  basis  of  the 
critique  of  traditional  economics  mount- 
ed by  such  feminist  economists  as  Diane 
Elson,  Kathryn  Ward,  and  Marilyn  War- 
ing. The  following  resources  are  useful 
for  teachers  who  wish  to  raise  these 
issues  in  their  classrooms: 

Who’s  Counting?:  Marilyn  Waring  on 
Sex,  Lies  & Global  Economics.  (1995). 
The  National  Film  Board.  (94  minutes). 
This  video  presents  the  ideas  of  feminist  - 
economist  Marilyn  Waring  and  reviews 
her  political  career  from  her  election  in 
1975  at  age  22  to  the  New  Zealand  Parlia- 
ment to  her  stand  on  the  principle  of  a 
nuclear-free  New  Zealand  that  led  to  the 
defeat  of  her  own  party  in  1984.  It  docu- 
ments how  in  her  position  as  chairperson 
of  the  Public  Accounts  Committee  she 
perfected  “the  art  of  the  dumb  question” 
that  led  to  her  questioning  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  global  economic  system. 
The  video  is  constructed  in  15  sections 
varying  in  length  from  2 to  1 1 minutes  and 
this  makes  it  very  flexible  for  classroom 
use  to  open  or  extend  discussion  on  eco- 
nomic issues.  The  various  sections  provide 
an  accessible  account  of  the  historical 
development,  structure,  and  consequences, 
particularly  for  women  and  the  environ- 
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ment,  of  the  United  Nations  System  of 
National  Accounts. 

The  Hand  That  Feeds  the  World.  (1993). 
Ottawa:  World  Food  Day  Association  of 
Canada.  This  resource  kit  designed  for 
use  with  secondary  school  students  con- 
tains a 15-minute  video,  an  educators’ 
guide  with  teaching  suggestions  and  les- 
son plans,  and  background  readings, 
maps,  charts,  and  teaching  aids.  Through 
a comparative  focus  on  Zimbabwe  and 
Canada,  the  kit  provides  a cross-cultural 
perspective  on  the  key  roles  women  play 


By  ELIZABETH  PARCHMENT 

Vice  Principal,  Dixie  Public  School 

and  ZUBEDA  VAHED 

Equity  Officer:  Race  Relations, 
Peel  Board  of  Education 


The  Door 

This  article  does  not  attempt  to  provide  a 
blueprint,  but  rather  to  encourage  a 
reflective  teasing  out  of  the  centrality  of 
race  to  global  education,  of  which  the 
focus  is: 

• to  promote  the  interconnectedness  and 
interdependence  of  peoples; 

• to  encourage  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  global  issues; 

• to  ensure  relevance  of  curriculum  for 
all  students. 

To  date,  however,  this  philosophical 
vision  has  not  been  fully  realized  within 
Canadian  contexts. 

Grasping  the  Handle 

Central  to  the  understanding  and  imple- 
mentation of  global  education  is  race. 
Grasping  the  concept  of  race,  therefore, 
is  essential;  examining  its  complexity 
crucial. 

From  the  Eurocentric  perspective  in 
social  sciences,  race  emerged  as  an  arbi- 
trary classification  of  human  beings 


in  food  production,  processing,  market- 
ing, and  distribution.  It  stresses  the  links 
among  global  food  security,  environ- 
ment, and  gender  issues. 

Conclusion 

Feminism  and  global  education  are  simi- 
lar movements  in  that  they  are  multidis- 
ciplinary, not  easily  confined  by 
definitions,  and  share  a commitment  to 
social  justice  and  equity.  Both  seek  not 
just  to  add  new  material  to  the  existing 
curriculum  but  to  bring  new  perspectives 


based  on  physical  characteristics  such  as 
shape  and  size,  features,  body  build, 
stature,  colour  of  skin  and  texture  of  hair. 
This  classification  has  been  used  to 
divide  people  into  inferior  and  superior; 
uncivilized  and  civilized;  developing  and 
developed  (James,  1989). 

The  construct  of  race  has  as  its  premise 
the  claiming,  holding  and  exercising  of  the 
privilege  of  power,  both  political  and  eco- 
nomic. Furthermore,  this  privilege  has  as  a 
foundation  economic  exploitation  of  subor- 
dinated communities,  leading  to  conflicts 
often  deliberately  positioned  as  cultural, 


Engaging  race  within  the 
framework  of  global 
education  is  central  to  its 
successful  implementation. 
This  engagement  requires 
commitment  and  courage. 


ethnic,  linguistic,  faith,  and  national.  It  is 
this  power,  collectively  wielded  and  insti- 
tutionalized, that  gives  rise  to  acts  of 
racism,  that  is,  oppression,  assimilation, 
exclusion  and  extermination. 

As  a Black  woman  and  a South  Asian 


to  bear  on  how  we  view  and  experience 
the  world.  Bringing  the  gender  perspec- 
tive of  feminism  to  global  education 
ensures  a more  complex  and  subtle  anal- 
ysis and  a correspondingly  enriched 
range  of  strategies  for  action. 
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woman,  we  acknowledge  the  complex 
and  elusive  quality  of  race,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  our  experiences  of  racism  are 
sometimes  different.  Individual  experi- 
ences have  taught  us  that  there  are  diverse 
voices  telling  of  race  and  racism. 

It  is  the  recognition  and  acknowledge- 
ment of  privilege,  for  example,  education, 
class,  socio-economic  status,  gender,  cul- 
ture, ableness,  faith,  language  and  ethnici- 
ty that  create  power.  Colour  is  the  visible 
marker  that  determines  victimization  or 
privilege.  Colour  determines  the  degree  of 
racism  experienced.  Racialization,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  application  of  race  to 
render  inferior  communities  of  people.  For 
example,  although  Jews  were  not  visibly 
identifiable  (hence  the  wearing  of  the  Star 
of  David),  they  were  constructed  as  inferi- 
or, targeted  and  destroyed.  Communities 
from  Italy  and  Ireland  have  also  been 
racialized  in  Canada.  “...  Northern  Euro- 
peans, the  dominant  population  in  Canada, 
tend  to  be  very  conscious  of  skin  colour 
and  often  classify  people  accordingly” 
(Driedger,  1989,  p.  284).  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  “. . . the  impact  of  racism 
becomes  compounded  when  two  or  more 
factors  such  as  race,  gender,  disability, 
sexual  orientation,  etc.,  are  present  in  the 
same  situation”  (Ministry  of  Education  & 
Training,  1993). 

Dominant  communities  function  by 
institutionalizing  power,  that  is,  by  safe- 
guarding positions  of  control  and  of 
leadership.  “As  such,  its  ( racism ) repro- 
duction in  schools,  and  elsewhere,  can  be 
expected  to  be  complex,  multifaceted 
and  historically  specific”  (Troyna,  1993, 
p.  15).  In  schools,  racism  manifests  itself 
through  curriculum,  raising  such  perti- 
nent questions  as: 


Opening  the  Closed  Door 

The  Centrality  of  race  to  global  education 
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• Who  produces  and  conveys  knowl- 
edge? 

• Whose  voices  are  heard? 

• Whose  experiences  are  excluded? 

Race  should  surface  as  a commonality  in 
the  responses. 

Opening  the  Door 

Engaging  race  within  the  framework  of 
global  education  is  central  to  its  successful 
implementadon.  This  engagement  requires 
commitment  and  courage.  “Throughout 
my  years  as  student  and  professor,  I have 
been  most  inspired  by  those  teachers  who 
have  had  the  courage  to  transgress  those 
boundaries  that  would  confine  each  pupil 
to  a rote,  assembly-line  approach  to  learn- 
ing. Such  teachers  approach  students  with 
the  will  and  desire  to  respond  to  our  unique 
beings,  even  if  the  situation  does  not  allow 
the  frill  emergence  of  a relationship  based 
on  mutual  recognition.  Yet  the  possibility 
of  such  recognition  is  always  present”  (bell 
hooks,  1994,  p.  13). 

Global  educators  and  learners  there- 
fore should: 

• participate  in  discussions  dealing  with 
issues  of  race  while  focusing  on  shared 
physical  characteristics; 

• analyse  critically  the  social  signifi- 
cance of  race,  for  example,  the  value 
attached  to  hair,  eyes  and  skin  colour; 

• stress  acceptance  of  self  and  others; 

• question  power  and  privilege  in  local, 
national  and  global  contexts; 

• acknowledge  the  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth; 

• question  immigration  policies  in 
Canadian  and  international  contexts; 

• examine  race  as  a component  in  glob- 
al conflicts; 

• address  the  marginalization  of  com- 
munities in  a global  context,  for 
example,  child  labour; 

• explore  the  interconnectedness  of  sys- 
tems, for  example,  health  and  educa- 
tion; 

• acknowledge  the  role  of  global  educa- 
tion as  an  agent  of  change; 

• assume  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  others; 

• affirm  respect  for  each  individual  as 
an  essential  member  of  the  global 
family. 

Global  transformation  should  embrace 
the  vision  embodied  below: 


...  I speak  of  a futuristic  ideal  which 
exalts  wisdom,  sensitivity,  fairness,  and 
compassion  as  basic  requirements  in  run- 
ning the  affairs  of  the  world.  A new 
world,  the  world  I long  for,  cannot  be  built 
with  the  tools,  psychology,  or  belief  sys- 
tem of  old.  It  will  be  born  of  the  changes 
encoded  in  the  details  of  our  lives  as  we 
are  living  them  now.  The  fabric  of  the 
new  society  will  be  made  of  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  threads  woven  in  todayfs 
interactions.  (Pam  McAllister,  Reweaving 
the  Web  of  Life) 
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The  goal  of  global  education  is  to 
develop  an  awareness  of  issues  of 
global  significance,  not  just  in  terms 
of  how  advantageous  a 
western  economic  strategy 
might  be,  but  in  order  to 
identify  and  become  sensi- 
tive to  the  impact  of  these 
issues  on  the  populations 
of  “developing”  countries 
and  the  interrelationships 
among  all  cultures,  econo- 
mies, and  societies. 
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teacher’s  perspective/experience,  must  be 
enhanced  by  a more  direct,  engaging 
approach.  In  the  absence  of  direct  experi- 
ence — immersion  in  the  culture  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  society  — the  experience 
through  literature  can  offer  some  insights. 
Popular  education  models  of  teaching 
which  encourage  interactive  and  partici- 
patory experiences  can  enhance  the  im- 
pact of  the  literature. 

There  are  conflicting 
interpretations  of  the  impli- 
cations of  “development 
education.”  It  is  associated 
with  human  rights  issues 
such  as  the  provision  of 
access  to  education,  hous- 
ing, health  care,  and  the 
political  practices  of  west- 
ern liberal  democracy,  as 
well  as  with  the  rights  of 
women  and  children  and 
the  poor.  There  are,  howev- 
er, other  assumptions  which 
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can  lie  behind  the  concept  of  development 
— that  the  cultural,  religious,  and  other  tra- 
ditional practices  of  a society  must  be 
adapted  to  the  values  implicitly  and  explic- 
itly held  by  the  “developed” 
world,  the  western  democ- 
racies whose  interests  are 
represented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and 
the  World  Bank,  organiza- 
tions whose  support  of 
development  has  uprooted 
and  further  impoverished 
millions.  The  role  of  the 
governments  in  developing 
countries  must  be  exam- 
ined. Development  is  often 
very  good  for  the  powerful 
few  and  very  bad  for  the 
powerless  and  poor  many. 

The  assumption  that  devel- 
opment is  appropriate  for 
everyone  has  led  to  residential  schools  for 
Aboriginal  young  people  and  pipelines 
across  traditional  hunting  grounds.  It  has 
led  to  deforestation  and  the  dams  that  have 
eliminated  the  habitat  of  humans  and  ani- 
mals in  order  to  provide  “resources”  which 
benefit  only  the  rich.  The  unexamined 
assumption  that  development  is  good  must 
be  challenged  if  it  resides  within  the  arro- 
gance of  western  values. 

Development  education  must  not  eval- 
uate cultural  practices  from  the  assump- 
tion that  the  culture  operates  on  a 
“deficit,”  but  that  there  are  human  needs 
and  rights  which  are  not  met  or  acknowl- 
edged for  a variety  of  reasons  — most  of 
them  to  do  with  power  and  the  post-colo- 
nial legacy  of  racism  and  political 
oppression.  There  must  be  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  affluence  of  the  West  is 
based  on  the  exploitation  of  the  so-called 
Third  and  Fourth  Worlds,  and  that  along 
with  the  privilege  of  power  and  wealth 
that  . we  in  the  West  have  goes  the  respon- 
sibility to  ensure  that  others  have  access 
to  the  rights  that  we  take  for  granted. 

Using  the  study  of  literature  for  devel- 
opment education  provides  opportunities 
for  a critical  analysis  of  the  social  and  cul- 
tural implications  of  an  outsider’s  view  as 
it  provides  the  insider’s  perspective.  It  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  critique  the  “tourist 
” or  “exoticizing”  view  of  the  developing 
world.  It  acknowledges,  identifies,  and 
challenges  a condescending  and  paternalis- 
tic view  of  these  societies,  and  approaches 
the  learning  experience  from  an  anti-racist 
and  anti-sexist  perspective.  The  language 
of  discussion  must  be  constantly  critiqued 


— What  are  the  implications  of  “First”  and 
“Third”  or  “Fourth”  World?  Words  like 
“improvement,”  “civilization,”  and  “primi- 
tive” must  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  “we, 
together”  rather  than  “we 
and  the  other.”  The  mis- 
sionary impulse  must  be 
resisted;  the  role  of  saviour 
of  the  oppressed  is  for 
some  students  an  appealing 
one.  The  problem  here  is 
of  course  that  the  “other”  is 
seen  as  helpless  and  in 
need  of  intervention  rather 
than  as  a co-worker  in  a 
struggle  for  equity.  Equally 
importantly,  the  pain,  suf- 
fering, and  oppression  of 
others  may  not  be  used  as 
entertainment  or  as  titilla- 
tion,  nor  as  assurance  that 
privilege  comes  as  a result 
of  personal  virtue  or  cultural  superiority. 

The  use  of  fiction  and  other  literary 
forms  must  therefore  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. Though  the  vicarious  experience  that 
is  possible  through  a novel  or  a short  story 
is  often  much  more  powerful  than  statistical 
analysis  or  historical  documentation  can  be, 
the  perspective  from  which 
the  literature  is  written  can 
either  reinforce  the  imposi- 
tion of  European  values  on 
the  experience  of  everyone, 
or  it  can  offer  a window 
into  experience,  a vision  of 
life  and  an  opportunity  for 
critical  thinking  and  analy- 
sis that  may  be  available  no 
other  way.  There  is  a recog- 
nized need  for  curriculum, 
perhaps  most  in  literature  as 
the  exploration  and  expres- 
sion of  human  experience, 
that  reflects  and  validates 
the  lives  and  experiences 
of  the  diversity  of  Ontario 
schools.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  these 
experiences  and  perspectives  through  the 
voices  of  those  who  must  be  represented 
rather  than  the  voices  of  those  who  evalu- 
ate, comment  on,  and  interpret  the  lives  of 
others.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
study  of  literature  from  and  about  develop- 
ing areas  of  the  globe.  The  observer’s 
view  is  just  that,  an  outsider’s  angle.  What 
is  needed  is  the  expression  of  the  experi- 
ence, not  simply  the  observation  of  the 
experience. 

The  choice  of  the  material  is  one  issue; 
the  ways  in  which  it  is  used  is  another. 


Adolescents  in  particular  are  self-absorbed 
and  may  complain  that  the  material  is  not 
“relevant”  to  their  lives.  The  tendency  to 
trivialize  and  to  respond  with  laughter  or 
embarrassment  rather  than  to  risk  exhibit- 
ing personal  empathy  or  social  awareness 
must  be  recognized.  Creating  an  “agenda” 
of  anti-racism  or  equity  through  the  use  of 
this  literature  as  a crusade  leaves  it  and  the 
teacher  open  to  failure.  It  should,  however, 
be  incorporated  into  world  issues,  global 
education,  history/social  studies  courses  as 
a natural  part  of  the  learning  experience. 
Secondary  English  literature  programs  can 
and  should  use  literature  from  all  part  of 
the  world  as  a matter  of  course,  and  the 
issues  raised  by  writers  from  developing 
countries  provide  the  opportunity  for 
engaging  in  consideration  of  the  implica- 
tions for  all  students  and  indeed  for  all 
people.  Multidisciplinary  courses  are  the 
most  logical  places  for  this  material,  of 
course,  but  development  education  can  be 
part  of  any  secondary  course  and  should 
be  part  of  elementary  studies.  The  arbi- 
trary nature  of  defining  what  “discipline” 
should  deal  with  what  questions  — or 
even  the  distinctions  made  between  disci- 
plines — should  be  questioned  if  the  goal 
of  integrated  studies  is 
ever  to  be  met. 

Because  many  of  the 
experiences  and  issues 
dealt  with  in  literature 
challenge  the  notions  that 
western  students  have 
about  security,  comfort, 
and  privilege  as  well  as  the 
role  that  western  nations 
have  played  in  the  histori- 
cal causes  of  present  day 
political  and  economic  sit- 
uations in  the  developing 
world,  the  teacher  must 
be  prepared  for  accusa- 
tions of  “political  correct- 
ness,” of  making  students 
feel  guilty,  and  of  providing  “depressing” 
reading  material  to  susceptible  young 
people.  Care  must  be  taken  to  link  this 
material  to  the  consideration  of  solutions 
and  responsibilities  for  future  action 
rather  than  promoting  blame,  guilt,  and 
inertia. 

The  most  important  issue,  then,  is  to 
ensure  that  the  voices  from  within  the 
experience  are  heard.  Opportunities  must 
be  provided  for  students  to  arrive  at  their 
own  conclusions  about  causes  and 
effects;  preaching  that  the  evil  West  (or 
North)  is  responsible  for  the  miseries  of 
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the  “developing  world”  (or  South)  will 
simply  raise  resistance  to  critical  analysis 
rather  than  a sense  of  connection  and 
involvement. 

As  with  any  study  that 
encourages  movement  to 
understanding  and  an  ethi- 
cal analysis,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  interdepen- 
dence of  human  history 
and  contemporary  experi- 
ence, the  student’s  personal 
response  to  the  reading  is 
the  starting  point.  The  use 
of  response  journals  and 
student  identification  of  the 
important  issues  allows  for 
“ownership”  of  the  experi- 
ence. Individually  or  in 
small  groups,  they  can 
come  up  with  a collection 
of  the  issues  they  think 
should  be  discussed.  The  teacher  should 
avoid  interpreting  for  them  at  the  early 
stages  or  identifying,  what  the  “important” 
topics  for  discussion  and  analysis  are.  The 
teacher  is  facilitator  in  these  discussions 
rather  than  a source  of  transmitted  knowl- 
edge. After  having  identified  the  topics  or 
areas  of  discussion,  a class  brainstorming 
session  around  related  issues  and  making 
connections  among  them  should  take 
place.  By  beginning  to  look  at  the  issues 
and  their  relationships  with  the  West  and 
with  each  other,  patterns  usually  emerge 
which  can  be  connected  to  development 
issues.  Exploring  these  issues  can  be  done 
through  personal  writing  of  short  stories, 
poems,  and  journals  for  students,  through 
research  for  independent  study  or  essays, 
through  cross-curricular  or  integrated 
study  units  with  other  subject  areas  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  or  through  a variety  of  cre- 
ative and  exploratory  expressions  — visual 
arts,  film,  music,  and  so  on.  Ample  oppor- 
tunity must  be  given  for  open  discussion  in 
a safe  environment;  no  student  may  be 
unwillingly  identified  as  a source  of  infor- 
mation. 

Among  the  questions  explored  in  some 
of  the  titles  listed  at  the  end  of  the  article 
are  women’s  rights,  health  and  education 
questions,  environmental  concerns,  politi- 
cal and  economic  power  in  the  post-colo- 
nial world,  racism,  poverty,  and  children’s 
rights.  Some,  of  course,  are  more  complex 
and  analytical  than  others,  and  some  will 
raise  questions  that  may  cause  discomfort. 
The  teacher  must  assess  the  degree  to 
which  students  and  teacher  will  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  issues  in  an  appropriately 


respectful  manner,  without  trivializing  or 
dismissing  them. 

Since  one  of  the  chief  goals  of  devel- 
opment education  is  to  work  towards 
action,  it  is  entirely  appro- 
priate to  provide  opportu- 
nities for  students  to 
identify  ways  in  which 
their  learning  can  be  used 
to  address  the  issues 
raised  positively.  Film 
and  video  are  obvious 
starters  for  discussion  and 
because  they  often  present 
a single  point  of  view  can 
be  useful  for  discussions 
of  bias  and  interpretation. 
The  use  of  role  play,  sim- 
ulation, analogy  to  the 
students’  own  experiences 
or  observations,  debate, 
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and  group  investigation  all  acknowledge 
and  encourage  students  to  be  the  sources 
of  their  own  learning  rather  than  recipi- 
ents of  others’. 

The  New  Internationalist  magazine  is 
a source  of  good  information  about 
development  issues  and  its  short  articles 
offer  a jumping-off  point  for  discussion 
and  further  research.  The  titles  that  fol- 
low are  among  some  which  have  been 
used  with  secondary  school  students,  and 
there  are  of  course  many  others  which 
may  be  even  more  appropriate.  Some  are 
less  accessible  than  others,  and  selec- 
tions must  be  made  with  great  care  for 
both  age-appropriateness  and  the  degree 
to  which  the  teacher  feels  the  issues 
raised  can  be  appropriately  handled. 
Even  if  not  used  with  students,  these  will 
all  enhance  the  teacher’s  own  knowledge 
of  and  sensitivity  to  development  issues. 
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Global  education  advances  the  posi- 
tion that  all  members  of  any  com- 
munity, be  it  nation,  city,  village, 
or  school,  need  to  work  together  for  the 
betterment  of  humankind  (Greig,  Pike,  & 
Selby,  1989;  Jones,  1993;  Pike  & Selby, 
1988).  All  is  construed  to  signify  that  no 
difference  traditionally  seen  as  separating 
members  of  a community  should  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  collaborative 
effort,  whether  the  difference  be  one  of 
ability  level,  culture,  gender,  or  race. 
Vestal  (1994)  cites  Leestma’s  elements  of 
global  education  which  begin  with: 

1.  Unity  and  diversity  of  humankind:  a 
concern  with  the  commonalities  of  all 
people,  with  the  fact  that  certain  basic 
human  concerns  and  needs  are  shared 
by  all  men  and  women. 

2.  International  human  rights:  basic  to 
human  dignity  and  the  achievement  of 
the  individual’s  potential,  (p.  14) 

Such  a position  melds  comfortably  with 
that  of  those  whose  particular  concern  for 
the  betterment  of  humankind  is  inclusion 
of  students  with  disabilities  in  the  regular 
classrooms  of  community  schools.  Glob- 
al education’s  focus  on  the  unity  and 
diversity  of  humankind  and  on  human 
rights  and  dignity  ring  with  familiarity 
and  meaning  for  advocates  of  inclusive 
education.  These  are  the  very  things 
which  have  been  held  away  from  individ- 
uals with  disabilities  by  educational  sys- 
tems across  the  globe. 

Global  Education  and  Ability  Level 

A review  of  representative  literature  on 
global  education,  however,  suggests  a dis- 
parity in  implementation  of  the  philosophy 
of  diversity  described  by  Vestal.  Diversity 
of  ability  level  does  not  attract  the  attention 
granted  culture,  gender,  and  race..  A search 
of  the  educational  database  ERIC  revealed 
6,146  entries  dealing  with  global  educa- 


tion. Only  18  emerged  when  terms  such  as 
disability,  specia}  education,  exceptionali- 
ty, or  handicap  were  paired  with  global 
education  in  the  search.  The  journal  Inter- 
national Education  published  eight  articles 
treating  topics  around  disability  between 
1983  and  1996.  A check  of  the  indices  of  a 
range  of  other  publications  elaborating 
aspects  of  global  education  indicated  much 
more  concern  around  culture,  gender,  and 
race  issues  than  with  issues  around  ability 


Global  education’s  focus 
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human  rights  and  dignity 
ring  with  familiarity  and 
meaning  for  advocates 
of  inclusive  education. 


level.  In  most  instances  considerable  dis- 
cussion was  given  over  to  the  former  areas, 
whereas  ability  level  received  passing 
attention  or  no  mention  at  all. 

An  Explanation 

Such  findings  were  not  unexpected.  Only 
recently  has  education  turned  its  attention 
to  inclusion  of  students  with  disabilities  in 
regular  classrooms  of  community  schools. 
Developed  countries  have  been  content 
with  their  practice  of  assigning  students 
identified  as  disabled  to  full-time  or  part- 
time  segregated  educational  placements. 
Advocacy  for  placements  in  regular  classes 
for  all  or  the  great  majority  of  students  with 
disabilities  is  a recent  and  controversial 
movement  in  many  developed  countries. 
The  mind  set  of  the  majority  of  educators 
(and  politicians)  is  one  of  comfort  with 
established  structures  and  discomfort  with 
the  idea  of  rocking  a boat  which  is  not 
overtly  sinking.  Similarly,  recent  concern 
in  many  developing  countries  has  been  the 
need  to  offer  education  to  students  with  dis- 
abilities at  all.  Educators  have  documented 
the  struggle  in  many  countries  to  provide 


any  level  of  education  to  this  group. 

Taken  as  a totality,  the  global  picture 
for  students  with  disabilities  is  one  of  pro- 
vision of  segregated  education,  or  of  little 
to  no  education  of  any  kind.  Those  juris- 
dictions with  segregated  facilities  are  sat- 
isfied with  them.  Those  just  initiating  an 
educational  offering  are  patterning  them- 
selves on  the  familiar  model  of  segregated 
facilities  and  specialist  teachers. 

Obstacles  to  Equitable 
Participation 

For  a variety  of  reasons,  the  voices  of 
those  concerned  with  disability  have  not 
been  heard  as  clearly  as  those  of  other 
groups  calling  for  recognition,  accep- 
tance, and  equity  of  place  in  the  struggle 
of  humankind  to  move  into  the  future  in 
accord  with  a new  and  progressive  philo- 
sophical vision.  These  reasons  may  be 
best  seen  in  the  model  of  education  for 
students  with  challenging  needs  adopted 
by  many  developed  countries  and  being 
emulated  by  many  others. 

Years  ago,  faced  with  the  challenge  of 
educating,  students  whose  challenges  had 
previously  kept  them  out  of  school,  educa- 
tors developed  a model  based  on.  separate 
schools,  separate  classes,,  and  specialist 
teachers,  all  designed  to  meet  the  specific 
educational  needs  of  such  students.  At  the 
time,  provision  of  education  for  all  children 
was  a great  leap  forward  and  promised  to 
heighten  achievement  and  acceptance  of 
students  marginalized  by  society,  and  defi- 
nitely not  accorded  many  basic  rights. 
Bunch  (1994)  described  the  evolution  of 
society’s  educational  interactions  with  stu- 
dents with  challenging  needs,  referring  to 
this  stage  of  proliferation  of  special  educa- 
tion as  “Inclusion  by  Disability:  The  Segre- 
gated System.”  To  many,  the  growth  of  a 
segregated  special  education  system  paral- 
lelling the  system  for  regular  students 
appeared  to  carry  with  it  basic  human 
rights,  to  dignify  the  status  of  those  with 
disabilities,  and  to  include  them  in  the  pro- 
cess of  advancement  envisioned  in  move- 
ments such  as  global  education.  It  was  a 
forward  looking  movement  and  a promis- 
ing experiment  for  its  time. 

Unfortunately,  educators  tended  to  rest 
on  their  laurels.  Though  a variety  of  telling 
analyses  of  segregated  education  suggest 
that  this  model  has  not  achieved  its 
promise  and  that  more  can  be  done,  many 
educators  resist  moving  toward  more  pro- 
gressive models.  Greig,  Pike,  and  Selby 
(1989)  review  a variety  of  obstacles  to 
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change  in  the  directions  advocated  by 
global  educators  including  polarization, 
isolation,  fragmentation.  Messianic  zeal, 
and  confusion  (pp.  151-154).  Mitchell, 
Grin,  and  Sobel  (1977)  noted  other  obsta- 
cles to  progressive  movements  rising  from 
use  of  knowledge  to  isolate,  objectify,  and 
specialize  (p.  45).  All  these  factors  have 
influenced  resistance  to  educational  change 
for  students  with  challenging  needs, 
change  which  would  promote  acceptance 
of  diversity  within  humankind. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  controlling 
factor  has  been  education’s  affair  with  the 
medical  model  which  traditionally  has 
been  more  concerned  with  the  intactness 
of  the  human  organism  than  with  societal 
acceptance  and  the  potential  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  contribute  to  society.  Special 
education  has  embraced  psychometric 
objective  evaluation,  specialized  teachers, 
specialized  programs,  and  the  value  of 
segregation  as  a support  to  personal 
growth  in  the  cognitive,  affective,  and  psy- 
chomotor domains.  There  exists  a mind  set 
among  many  educators  which  regards  stu- 
dents with  challenging  needs  as  in  need  of 
remediation  to  “fix”  that  which  is  viewed 
as  “broken”  in  them.  Degree  of  broken- 
ness is  the  concern  and  the  greater  degree 
of  commonality  with  all  others  is  relegated 
to  the  background.  What  is  broken  must 
be  fixed  in  special  placements  by  special 
teachers  using  special  programs  before  the 
student  can  return  to  the  company  of 
her/his  peers.  There  is  no  time  for  explo- 
ration of  curricular  areas  such  as  those 
suggested  by  Pike  and  Selby  (1988).  Even 
for  students  who  are  integrated  part-time 
in  regular  classrooms  the  focus  remains 
skill  remediation  in  most  instances.  Regu- 
lar and  special  education  teachers  see  little 
time  for  adventuring  into  the  curricular 
approaches  suggested  for  global  educa- 
tion. As  pointed  out  by  Valeo  (1994)  in  a 
study  of  teacher  and  administrator  views 
of  including  students  with  disabilities  in 
regular  classrooms,  “Teachers  . . . believed 
that  exceptional  students  would  benefit 
more  from  attending  a special  education 
class  than  from  being  integrated  into  the 
mainstream  classroom”  (p.  38).  This  mind 
set  is  held  firmly  by  many  despite  mount- 
ing research  evidence  that  the  effect  of 
inclusion,  comparatively,  is  positive  and 
worthwhile,  even  if  not  huge  (Baker, 
Wang,  and  Walberg,  1994/5).  Until  it  is 
realized  that  the  existing  dominant  view  of 
the  place  of  students  with  challenging 
needs  in  the  world  is  flawed  and  limiting, 
their  participation  in  curricular  directions 


which  will  widen  their  conceptual  and  per- 
ceptual understandings  of  the  world,  the 
people  in  it,  and  its  needs  will  be  less  than 
it  should  be  and  can  be. 

Fortunately,  the  inclusive  model  of  edu- 
cation, which  is  closely  aligned  to  global 
education  philosophy  and  practice,  is 
gaining  ground.  Increasing  numbers  of 
parents,  educators,  and  even  governments 
have  realized  that  education  must  move 
from  the  experiment  of  segregated  special 
education  to  an  inclusive  or  integrated 
model.  UNESCO  pointed  out  in  1988 
that  43  of  74  African,  European,  Arab 
State,  Asian,  and  Latin  American  nations 
responding  to  an  educational  survey  are 
at  various  points  in  implementing  policies 
favouring  integration.  At  present,  howev- 
er, the  need  to  argue  the  case  of  those 
with  disabilities  with  the  same  level  of 
voice  as  that  accorded  to  other  groups  tra- 
ditionally denied  equitable  participation 
in  shaping  the  future  of  world  society  has 
not  been  widely  recognized. 


By  DAVID  SELBY 

Professor,  International  Institute  for  Global 
Education,  OISE/UT 

Humane  education  is,  perhaps,  the 
least  knpwn  and  canvassed  of  the 
new  “educations”  that  have 
emerged  in  recent  times.  It  is  a field  with 
an  ambitious  project  that  very  much  over- 
laps with  the  territories  that  proponents  of 
other  educations  — anti-discriminatory, 
development,  environmental,  human 
rights,  and  peace  educators,  to  list  some, 
consider  theirs.  “Humane  education,” 
writes  Cindy  Milburn  (1992,  p.  2),  “is  a 
vast  subject  area  covering  our  treatment 
of  animals,  each  other  and  the  Earth  we 
live  on.  Its  objective  is  to  achieve  com- 
passionate change  which  challenges  the 
selfish  and  anthropocentric  attitudes  that 
have  encouraged  exploitation  of  each 
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other,  animals  and  the  world  to  the  point 
where  we  are  now  threatening  our  very 
survival  on  the  planet.  Humane  education 
aims  to  provide  the  basis  for  responsible 
planetary  citizenship.” 

Such  commendable  and  all-encom- 
passing goals  notwithstanding,  a perusal 
of  current  humane  education  curricula 
and  learning  materials  suggests  that,  in 
its  practical  expression,  the  field  tends  to 
narrow  its  focus  to  animal-related  issues. 
The  realization  of  an  unfractured  com- 
passion and  seamless  sense  of  justice 
extending  to  all  of  humankind,  to  indi- 
vidual animals,  and  to  all  species  and 
ecosystems  remains  largely  a matter  of 
faith,  not  strategy.  There  is,  more  often 
than  not,  less  than  complete  conjunction 
between  the  broad  goals  embraced  by  the 
field  and  the  (relatively)  confined  focus 
of  the  teaching/learning  programs  and 
resources  available. 


Humane  Education 

Challenging  Anthropocentrism  in 
the  Curriculum 
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The  principal  areas  covered  by 
humane  curricula  and  materials  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

• Human/animal  relationships,  similar- 
ities, differences  — including  human/ 
animal  needs;  animal  rights  (limited 
treatment);  human/animal  characteris- 
tics; animal  welfare;  animal  welfare 
legislation 

• Responsible  pet  care  — especially  in 
the  elementary  school  (this  heading 
includes  the  care  of  captive  animals  in 
schools) 

• Farm  animals  — needs,  human 
responsibilities  to,  humane  treatment 
of;  vegetarianism;  veganism 

• Wild  animals  in  the  wild  — ecology; 
biodiversity;  endangered  species; 
humanity’s  impact  on  the  natural' 
environment;  pros  and  cons  of  fish- 
ing, hunting,  trapping 

• Wild  animals  in  captivity  — pros  and 
cons  of  aquaria,  circuses,  dolphinaria, 
menageries,  zoos 

• Animal  experimentation/dissection  in 
schools  — necessity  for,  ethics  of, 
alternatives  to 

Tensions  Within  Humane 
Education 

Humane  education,  like  the  other  “educa- 
tions” listed  earlier,  is  a field  replete  with 
conflict,  rifts,  and  frustrations.  Embedded 
in  the  majority  of  curriculum  materials  is 
the  “welfarist”  perspective,  which  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  morally  defensible  to  use  animals 
for  human  ends  but  only  if  their  wel- 
fare and  well-being  is,  as  much  as 
possible,  ensured  at  all  stages  of  their 
lives. 

2.  The  treatment  of  animals  matters  in 
that  animals  merit  respect;  ill-treat- 
ment undermines  the  validity  of  our 
own  claim  to  respect  and  rights  by 
undermining  our  dignity  and  essential 
humanity. 

Clearly'  overlapping  with  the  welfarist 
perspective  in  its  underlying  anthro- 
pocentrism is  what  might  be  called  the 
“prudential”  school  of  thought,  which  is 
characterized  by  the  explicit  or  implicit 
conviction  that  treating  animals  compas- 
sionately is  essential  for  the  well-being 
of  humans  individually  and  collectively. 
Witness  the  claims  made  by  the  U.S. 


National  Parent-Teacher  Association 
Congress  in  1933: 

Children  trained  to  extend  justice,  kind- 
ness, and  mercy  to  animals  become  more 
just,  kind  and  considerate  in  their  relations 
with  one  another.  Character  training  along 
these  lines  in  youths  will  result  in  men  and 
women  of  broader  sympathies,  more 
humane,  more  law-abiding  — in  every 
respect  more  valuable  — citizens....  The 
cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  kindness  to  ani- 
mals is  but  the  starting  point  toward  that 
larger  humanity  that  includes  one’s  fellow 
of  every  race  and  clime,  (cited  in  Selby, 
1995,  p.  3). 

Or  as  Edward  Hyatt,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, rather  baldly  put  it:  “Humane 
education  should  be  taken  up  by  us,  not 
so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  animal  life 
we. seek  to  protect,  but  for  the  sake  of 
human  life  to  which  our  profession  is 
specially  dedicated”  (cited  in  Sirch, 
1996,  p.  16).  The  prudential  school  finds 
contemporary  curricular  expression  in 


The  realization  of  an 
unfractured  compassion 
and  seamless  sense  of 
justice  extending  to  all  of 
humankind,  to  individual 
animals,  and  to  all  species 
and  ecosystems  remains 
largely  a matter  of  faith, 
not  strategy. 


materials  arguing  for  the  conservation  of 
species  as  a means  of  ensuring  the  well- 
being and  survival  of  humankind  (e,g., 
teaching  units  supporting  tropical  rain 
forest  preservation  which  argue  from  the 
standpoint  that  cures  for  so-far  incurable 
diseases  may  be  discovered  among  the 
teeming  lifeforms  in  the  forest)  and  in 
the  increasingly  frequent  use  of  pets  in 
the  classroom  because  of  the  therapeutic 
and  esteem-building  benefits  for  shy, 
isolated,  or  aggressive  students  of  non- 
threatening, non-judgmental,  yet  highly 
tactile,  companionship  with  animals 
(Ormerod,  1990,  p.  9). 

In  the  last  15  years,  welfarist  and  pru- 


dential positions  have  been  increasingly 
assailed  by  humane  educators  committed 
to  animal  rights  philosophies.  Animal  liber- 
ationists,  critiquing  the  claim  to  specifically 
human  rights  as  “speciesisf  ’ (or  human 
chauvinist),  taking  the  intrinsic  value  of 
each  sentient  being  as  their  point  of  depar- 
ture and  condemning  society  as  predicated 
upon  the  abuse  and  exploitation  of  animals, 
have  given  a sharper  and  more  status  quo 
critical  dimension  to  the  field.  From  a 
review  of  the  literature,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  degree  of  adherence  to  the 
liberationist  position  among  humane  edu- 
cators. The  bad  press  given  to  animal  rights 
advocates  and  a certain  cautiousness  given 
the  welfarist  position  of  parent  organiza- 
tions and  sponsoring/funding  bodies  may 
well  be  resulting  in  some  self-censorship  in 
published  educational  materials  (just  as 
some  learner  centres  withheld  from  root 
and  branch  critiques  of  Canada’s  develop- 
ment aid  programs  because  they  relied  on 
CIDA  funding). 

In  uneasy  alliance  with  the  animal  lib- 
erationist educators  are  those  humane 
educators  espousing  a “land  ethic”  posi- 
tion. In  contrast  to  the  individualistic 
focus  of  the  former  (who  take  the  needs 
and  interests  of  each  sentient  creature  as 
their  starting  point),  the  latter  argue  that 
“the  good  of  the  biotic  community 
should  be  the  yardstick  for  measuring 
“the  value  of  individual  organisms  or 
species”  and  “the  rightness  or  wrongness 
of  human  actions”  (Warren,  1983,  p. 
110).  Hence,  while  the  liberationist 
would  denounce  the  death  of  individual 
members  of  a species  caused  by  trap- 
ping, the  environmental  moralist  would 
not  necessarily  denounce  trapping  if  the 
species  was  not  endangered  or  the  envi- 
ronment damaged.  The  good  of  the  biotic 
community  might  even  require  it  if  the 
population  of  a particular  species  explod- 
ed and  threatened  habitats. 

Some  writers  have  suggested  that  it  is 
possible  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the 
two  positions,  both  of  which  share  a rejec- 
tion of  anthropocentrism.  This  can  be 
achieved,  it  is  argued,  if  the  rights  of  ani- 
mals are  conceived  of  as'  being  less  strong 
than  those  accorded  to  human  beings.  “On 
this  view,  it  is  wrong  to  kill  animals  for 
trivial  reasons,  but  not  wrong  to  do  so 
when  there  is  no  other  way  of  achieving  a 
vital  goal  such  as  the  preservation  of 
threatened  species”  (Warren,  1983,  p. 
126).  A synthesis  of  the  two  positions 
would,  in  some  respects,  strengthen  both. 
It  would  overcome  the  weakness  of  the 
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liberationist  position  as  a basis  for  protect- 
ing the  environment  (in  its  exclusion  of 
the  non-sentient)  and  the  weakness  of  the 
environmental  ethic  position  as  a basis  for 
the  protection  of  animals  (in  its  down- 
grading or  denial  of  the  rights  of  the  sen- 
tient individual).  * 

An  important  manifestation  of  many 
humane  educators’  uneasy  positioning 
between  liberation  and  the  land  ethic  is 
the  field’s  equivocal  stance  with  regard 
to  First  Nations.  On  the  one  hand,  inspi- 
ration is  taken  from  aboriginals’  sustain- 
able material  culture  and  deep  reverence 
for  animals.  On  the  other,  there  is  gener- 
al opposition  to  trapping  and  the  seal  and 
whale  hunts. 

Glimpses  Into  the  Humane 
Education  Classroom 

Grade  2 students  brainstorm  activities  they 
have  been  engaged  in  since  the  last  evening 
(e.g.,  playing,  eating,  washing,  sleeping). 
The  class  proceeds  to  discuss  whether  pets 
and  other  animals  have  the  same  needs,  and 
class  members  are  encouraged  to  volunteer 
examples  of  animals  fulfilling  those  needs. 
Students  form  into  pairs.  Each  pair  is  given 
a set  of  Needs  cards  (see  sample);  they 


place  the  cards  upside  down  and  mix  them 
up.  One  partner,  and  then  the  other,  picks 
up  a card.  If  the  pictures  match,  they  are 
left  face  up.  If  not,  the  cards  are  replaced 
face  down.  Learnings  from  the  activity  are 
considered. 

Grade  10  students  are  each  given  a strip 
of  paper  and  12  statement  slips,  each  one 
describing  a different  human  use  of  ani- 


mals — for  example,  “using  animals  for 
scientific  experiments  to  test  whether 
cosmetics  and  toiletries  are  safe  for 
human  use,”  “using  animals  as  ‘beasts  of 
burden’  for  riding  and  pulling  carts,  car- 
riages, and  ploughs,”  “using  animals  in 
scientific  experiments  to  find  cures  for 
human  diseases  such  as  AIDS  and  cam 
cer.”  They  paste  the  slips  on  the  strip  of 
paper  on  a continuum  of  acceptability 
ranging  from  “totally  acceptable”  to 
“totally  unacceptable.”  They  also  mark 
where  they  personally  draw  the  line 
between  acceptable  and  unacceptable 
uses  of  animals.  Discussion  in  pairs, 
fours,  and  as  a whole  class  follows. 

Grade  8 students  are  given  a week-long 
task  of  browsing  newspapers,  watching 
television,  listening  to  conversations,  and 
so  on,  and  recording  every  occasion  in 
which  animal  formulations  are  used  to 
describe  people’s  characters,  habits,  and 
behaviohrs  (e.g.,  “breed  like  rabbits,” 
“hooligans  behave  like  animals,”  “sexist 
pig,”  “silly  bitch”).  Back  in  class,  they 
pool  their  findings  and  determine  the 
overall  percentage  of  positive,  pejora- 
tive, and  neutral  references  to  animals; 
they  also  compile  composite  lists  of  ani- 
mal references  that  are  overtly  or  indi- 
rectly sexist,  racist,  classist,  and  ageist. 

Working  in  pairs,  Grade  6 students 
choose  an  animal  to  be  found  in  a local 
zoo  collection.  They  research  its  natural 
behaviour  and  habitat:  the  area  over 
which  it  moves,  its  hunting,  hoarding 
and  feeding  habits,  whether  it  is  gregari- 
ous or  prefers  to  be  solitary,  its  forms  of 
play,  where  it  prefers  to  sleep,  the  tem- 
perature, seasons,  landscape,  and  terrain 
it  would  normally  encounter.  Each  pair 
draws  up  a checklist  of  optimal  condi- 
tions for  the  animal.  The  class  visits  the 
zoo,  and  pairs  of  students  write  notes 
evaluating  the  exhibit  in  which  their  cho- 
sen animal  is  housed  using  their  check- 
list. Back  in  school,  pairs  write  up  a 
report  and  present  it  to  the  class.  A class 
summary  report  is  drawn  up  and  sent  to 
the  zoo  for  comment. 

Students  in  a Grade  5 class  form  small 
groups  and  co-operatively  rewrite  stories 
in  which  animals  are  maligned  (e.g..  Lit- 
tle Red  Riding  Hood , The  Three  Little 
Pigs)  from  the  perspective  of  the 
maligned  animals.  Each  group  reads 
their  story  to  the  class  and  lessons  are 
drawn  from  the  activity. 


Grade  9 students  form  pairs.  Partners  are 
given  a set  of  12  slips  of  paper  each,  each 
set  of  a different  colour.  A Characteristics 
chart  is  revealed  (see  accompanying  chart). 
Avoiding  discussion,  students  with  slips  of 
the  first  colour  write  descriptions/anecdotes 
(one  per  slip)  drawing  preferably,  but  not 
necessarily,  on  their  own  experience,  of 
how  non-human  animals  demonstrate  each 
of  the  12  characteristics.  Their  partners 
write  descriptions/anecdotes  of  how  human 
beings  manifest  those  characteristics.  The 
task  completed,  partners  share  the  exam- 
ples they  have  chosen  and  briefly  discuss 
the  degree  of  differerice/similarity  in  animal 
and  human  characteristics  pointed  by  their 
work.  Pairs  join  together  to  form  groups  of 
four.  Their  task  is  to  devise  a Human  and 
Animal  Characteristics  presentation  on 
newsprint  conveying  their  thinking  regard- 
ing the  degre.e  of  overlap  and  difference 
between  human  and  animal  characteristics 
and  behaviours.  Presentations  are  taped  to 
the  classroom  walls  and  students  move 
around  reading  each  others’  work.  Class 
discussion  follows  (Selby,  1995,  pp. 
113-117,  127,  141-142,  146,  240). 

Characteristics 

1.  the  ability  to  feel  and  express  plea- 
sure 

2.  the  ability  to  suffer  and  show  pain 

3.  the  ability  to  think  things  out  and 
solve  problems 

4.  the  ability  to  learn 

5.  the  capacity  to  act  and  respond 
instinctively 

6.  the  ability  to  show  affection 

7.  the  ability  to  play 

8.  the  ability  to  care  for  the  young 

9.  the  ability  to  build  things 

10.  the  ability  to  know  right  from  wrong 

11.  the  ability  to  communicate 

12.  the  ability  to  remember  things 
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Towards  the  Darker 
Green  School 

Making  Education  for  Sustainability  Sustainable 


By  DAVID  SELBY 

Professor,  International  Institute  for  Global 
Education,  OISE/UT 

In  recent  years,  the  term  “green  school” 
has  achieved  fairly  common  currency 
in  educational  circles.  Mission  state- 
ments are  tinged  with  green  (albeit  a faded 
green  in  these  days  of  cutbacks).  School 
curricula  incorporate  environmental  com- 
ponents and  topics.  Composters  are  com- 
monplace. Carolinian  vegetation  is  replac- 
ing concrete  in  many  a schoolyard. 
Recycling  is  replacing  the  throwaway 
ethic....  Significant  as  such  developments 
are,  they  may  easily  seduce  us  into  believ- 
ing that  they  amount  to  a sufficient  educa- 
tional response  to  the  environmental  crisis 


we  face.  On  a spectrum  of  greenness,  they 
could  be  located  among  the  lighter  shades 
of  green,  especially  if  not  grounded  within 
a multidimensional  strategy  that  draws  its 
inspiration  from  a radical  reconceptualiza- 
tion of  humankind’s  relationship  with  the 
environment. 

A Darker  Shade  of  Green 

The  darker  shades  of  green  are  predicated 
upon  a “new  ethic  in  which  violent  plun- 
dering humankind  abandons  its  destruc- 
tive ways,  recognizes  its  dependence  on 
Planet  Earth  and  starts  living  on  a more 
equal  footing  with  the  rest  of  nature”  (Por- 
ritt  & Winner,  1988,  p.  11).  Dark  green 
proponents  also  recognize  “green”  to  be 
more  than  a synonym  for  “environmental” 


and  view  issues  of  development,  environ- 
ment, equity,  health,  peace,  and  rights  as 
seamless  and  inseparable.  Thus,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  dark  green  thinking 
offers  a radical  critique  of  the  growth, 
consumerist  and  inegalitarian  thrust  of  the 
prevailing  world  order  and  calls  for  a fun- 
damental shift  from  an  anthropocentric 
paradigm  (through  which  humans  are 
divorced  from  nature  and  primacy  is  given 
to  the  human  enterprise)  to  a holistic  and 
biocentric  worldview. 

Characterizing  the  darker  green  school 
would  be  curricular  and  whole-school 
experiences  and  initiatives  that  reaffirm  the 
integration  of  human  life,  culture,  and  soci- 
ety within  nature.  There  would  be  recogni- 
tion of  how  people,  other  lifeforms,  places, 
and  events  are  interconnected  within  a 
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complex,  dynamic  web  of  relationships 
and  consideration  of  the  prudential  case  for 
environmental  respect  emanating  from  that 
recognition,  that  is,  that  actions  and 
behaviours  that  degrade  the  environment 
eventually  impact  adversely  on  human 
quality  of  life  and  survival  chances.  But 
arguments  from  prudence  would  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  the  need  for  curriculum 
also  predicated  upon  recognition  of  the 
integrity,  intrinsic  value  and,  hence,  moral 
status  of  natural  environments  and  non- 
human lifeforms  (Bell  & Russell,  in  press; 
Selby,  1995,  pp.  6-16).  The  spotlight 
would  also,  inevitably  fall  upon  inequitable 
and  unsustainable  levels  of  consumerism 
and  resource  exploitation  which  light  green 
programs,  recycling  for  instance,  in  their 
implicit  suggestion  that  rampant  con- 
sumerism can  be  made  environmentally 
benign  or  neutral,  often  serve  to  obfuscate. 
Darker  green  schooling  would  additionally 
call  for  a deepening  of  curriculum  integra- 
tion; a fuller,  more  consistent  and  more 
dynamic  fusion  of  the  emotional,  intellec- 
tual, physical,  and  spiritual  elements  of 
learning;  and  a dynamic  interplay  between 
the  school  and  its  “glocal”  (i.e.,  local  in 
global,  global  in  local)  community.  It 
would  also  involve  bringing  into  symbiotic 
relationship  the  issue-oriented  “educa- 
tions” that  have  arisen  in  the  last  30  to  40 
years.  Hence,  the  school  promoting  sus- 
tainability would  equally  address  issues  of 
equity,  health,  peace,  and  social  justice. 

Schools  of  a darker  shade  of  green 
would  also  seek  to  inform  their  organiza- 
tion, relationships,  and  processes  of  change 
with  basic  ecological  principles:  strength/ 
resilience  through  diversity,  continuous 
movement,  energy  flows  and  fluctuations, 
the  dynamic  and  synergistic  interplay 
between  elements  in  a system,  interdepen- 
dence, and  non-locality  (i.e.,  something 
happening  somewhere  can  affect  and,  as  it 
were,  happen  everywhere),  the  tensile 
dynamic  between  the  assertive  and  integra- 
tive tendencies  of  any  organism,  sub-group, 
or  sub-system.  It  has  been  an  unfortunate 
and  ironic  feature  of  change  initiatives  of 
the  lighter  green  persuasion  that  they  have 
set  little  store  by  such  principles  in  seeking 
to  foster  green  schools.  Environmental  edu- 
cators have  tended  to  adopt  a restricted 
focus  (e.g.,  schoolyard  naturalization;  the 
development  of  classroom  resources; 
reduce,  re-use,  recycle  programs)  and  have 
overlooked  the  importance  of  broad-based 
school  mobilization  behind  an  environmen- 
tal ethic  through  helping  instigate,  galva- 
nize, and  connect  multiple  initiatives 


within  the  school  and  community.  Frag- 
mented in  conception  and  implementation, 
their  initiatives  prove  unsustainable. 

Insights  into  holistic  change  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  ecological  systems 
clearly  coincide  with  what  specialists  in 
educational  change  are  telling  us.  Success- 
ful and  sustainable  school  change,  Fullan 
(1995)  suggests,  requires  coherence,  inte- 
gration, diversity,  continuous  skills  devel- 
opment, the  creation  of  collaborative  work 
cultures,  multiple  foci  of  change  with 
multi-directional  and  multi-medium  com- 
munication flows  across  the  school  and 
community,  and  a broadening  of  the  lead- 
ership net  to  include  as  many  teachers, 
parents,  and  students  as  possible.  The  role 
of  external  change  agents  is  not  to  repre- 
sent “one  more  project”  but  to  interrelate 
their  work  with  “the  total  reform  agenda 
of  the  school.”  Such  fundamentally  eco- 
logical thinking  lay  behind  the  Ontario 
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Green  Schools  Project  (OGSP)  in  its 
endeavors  to  green  seven  schools  (four 
elementary,  three  secondary)  in  Halton 
and  London  School  Boards  between 
1993  and  1996. 

Strands  of  Green 

Following  preliminary  discussions  with 
administrators  and  teachers,  the  OGSP 
team  lighted  upon  six  strands  in  its  work 
with  the  schools:  school  ground  naturaliza- 
tion, school  plant,  school  ethos,  curricu- 
lum, telecommunications,  and  community. 
School  ground  naturalization  focussed 
upon  helping  the  schools  re-landscape  and 
naturalize  their  yards  using  indigenous 
flora,  while  the  school  plant  strand 
involved  developing  and  implementing 
energy  and  water  conservation  and  waste 
reduction  initiatives.  The  other  four  strands 


were  “green,”  in  our  understanding  of  the 
term,  but  by  no  means  exclusively  envi- 
ronmental. Woven  into  the  school  ethos 
strand  was  the  development  of  policies, 
procedures,  and  practices  regarding  equity, 
multiculturalism,  health,  safe  schools,  and 
school  democracy.  Through  the  curricu- 
lum strand,  we  sought  to  imbue  identified 
curriculum  areas  at  various  grade  levels 
with  a global  and  environmental  perspec- 
tive. The  telecommunications  strand 
afforded  opportunities  to  experiment  with 
inter-school  dialogue,  by  means  of  Internet 
and  videophone,  around  agreed  global  and 
environmental  themes  both  within  Canada 
and  internationally.  The  community  strand 
sought  to  optimize  the  involvement  of  par- 
ents and  other  community  members  in  the 
greening  of  the  school. 

Given  the  holistic  thinking  inspiring 
the  project,  why  did  we  choose  to  carve 
the  implementation  into  strands?  First,  our 
early  discussions  with  administrators  and 
teachers  confirmed  our  initial  sense  that  to 
place  undue  emphasis  on  holistic  goals 
and  conceptions  at  the  outset  would  run 
up  against  the  essentially  fragmentational- 
ist  culture  of  schools  and  what  has  been 
termed  the  “practicality  ethic”  — that  is, 
the  criteria  of  likely-  needs  fulfilment  and 
clarity  that  teachers  apply  to  recommend- 
ed initiatives  (Fullan,  1982,  p.  4).  As  one 
teacher,  emerging  from  an  initial  meeting, 
quipped:  “I  feel  so  holistic,  I don’t  know 
what  day  it  is.”  We  saw  our  challenge  as, 
first,  to  encourage  the  implementation  of 
the  strands  in  each  school  and,  later,  as  the 
teachers  acquired  confidence,  comfort- 
ablility,  and  practical  experience,  to  work 
with  them  in  the  identification  of  intercon- 
nections, and  optimization  of  flows, 
between  the  strands  to  strong  synergistic 
effect.  Second,  we  saw  the  promotion  of 
the  six  strands  as  a means  of  democratiz- 
ing and  expanding  leadership  within  the 
schools.  It  was  suggested  to  the  adminis- 
tration in  each  school  that  small  groups  of 
teachers  be  encouraged  to  pick  up  and 
take  responsibility  for  the  implementation 
and,  later,  promotion  of  each  strand.  It 
was  also  suggested  that  the  teachers  co- 
opt parents,  other  community  members, 
and  students  as  early  as  possible.  Hence, 
key  teachers,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
other  members  of  the  school  community, 
came  to  in  some  cases  full-day  meetings 
held  to  introduce  a strand  and  subsequent- 
ly took  responsibility  for  its  development 
in  the  school.  Third,  we  felt  that  a multi- 
strand approach  to  implementation, 
infused  with  a dark  green  philosophy 
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emphasizing  the  complementarity  and 
“family  likeness”  of  a range  of  progres- 
sive educational  initiatives,  was  likely  to 
achieve  the  highest  degree  of  overlay 
between  the  project’s  spheres  of  interest 
and  the  school’s  development  or  growth 
plans  which,  at  that  time,  were  being  dis- 
cussed and  drawn  up.  At  best,  the  six 
strands,  and  the  project  philosophy  as  a 
whole,  would  infuse  the  plans  and  provide 
for  school-wide  mobilization  behind  a 
green  ethic. 

The  Greening  of  One  School 

The  principal  of  the  school,  a kinder- 
garten to  Grade  8 French  Immersion 
school  of  300  students  and  27  staff,  saw 
involvement  in  the  project  as  a means  of 
fostering  “a  global  openness”  across  the 
school  community  and  of  improving  the 
“quality  of  learning  and  living  in  the 
school.”  An  early  step  was  a presentation 
and  workshop  on  the  project  and  global 
education  for  the  entire  teaching  staff  by 
two  members  of  the  OGSP  team  (one 
from  the  International  Institute  for  Global 
Education,  the  second  the  Board’s  teach- 
er-secondment to  the  team).  The  mes- 
sages of  the  workshop  were  reinforced  by 
frequent  follow-up  visits,  particularly  by 
the  teacher  secondee,  and  by  the  principal 
signalling  her  encouragement  to  teachers 
and  others  to  coalesce  into  focus  groups. 
Fairly  quickly,  a committee  structure 
emerged  based  not  so  much  on  the  pro- 
ject strands  but  rather  on  elements  within 
the  nascent  school  growth  plan,  some  of 
which  had  been  inspired  by  the  project, 
some  of  which  had  emerged  independent- 
ly: safe  schools,  school  ground  natural- 
ization, technology,  environmental  ethics, 
adopt-a-school  (under  which  heading 
classes  were  communicating  with  and 
raising  money  for  a sister  elementary 
school  in  Sierra  Leone),  equity,  commu- 
nity involvement,  curriculum,  wellness. 
Committees  — ad  hoc  clusters  of  inter- 
ested people  — always  included  a num- 
ber of  teaching  staff,  but  there  was,  in 
most  cases,  some  representation  of  non- 
teaching staff,  parents,  and  community 
members.  The  school  custodian  chaired 
the  environmental  ethics  committee. 
Non-teaching  staff,  parental,  and  commu- 
nity representatives  on  the  committees 
attended  both  project-wide  and  in-school 
staff  development  sessions. 

Networking  mechanisms  were  put  in 
place  early  to  ensure  a flow  of  information 
between  the  committees,  other  staff,  stu- 


dents, and  the  community.  A project  news- 
board,  with  sections  for  each  focus,  was 
established;  an  update  from  each  commit- 
tee became  a regular  agenda  item  at  staff 
meetings;  committee  members  were  en- 
couraged to  disseminate  plans  and  news  of 
ongoing  developments  through  the  regular 
community  newsletter.  But  perhaps  the 
most  important  sharing  device  used  was  the 
periodic  lunch-time  roundtable  (open  to  all 
school  staff  and  adult  members  of  the  com- 
munity) in  which  progress  on  various  fronts 
was  reported  and  reviewed.  Roundtables 
became  a significant  mobilizing  strategy, 
helping  build  greater  coherence,  shared 
understandings,  and  collaborative  but  criti- 
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cal  working  relationships.  Through  ques- 
tions and  other  interventions  at  roundtables, 
the  OGSP  team  members  present  were  able 
to  help  participants  discern  the  complemen- 
tarities and  potential  synergies  between  the 
different  strands.  As  the  multiple  intercon- 
nections and  intersections  between  the 
strands  become  clearer,  committees  saw  the 
need  to  liaise  on  a regular  basis.  Nonethe- 
less, maximizing  the  opportunities  present- 
ed by  a development  in  a particular  strand 
across  all  other  strands  remained  a perenni- 
al problem. 

School  Ground  Naturalization 

As  in  any  such  process  of  whole-school 
change,  there  were  successes,  setbacks, 
frustrations,  and  fluctuations  in  mood  and 
energy  levels.  For  instance,  the  school 
ground  naturalization  committee  surveyed 
students’  views  on  schoolyard  landscaping, 
had  an  expert  draw  up  plans  for  wholesale 
naturalization,  and  galvanized  widespread 
community  support  for  the  project,  only  to 
be  faced  with  facility-service  opposition  to 
the  changes.  A more  incremental  approach 
was  eventually  agreed  upon.  When  the  first 


spring  came,  teachers,  students,  parents, 
and  others  joined  in  preparing  the  ground, 
planting  trees,  and  laying  out  flowers  on 
evenings  and  weekends.  While  community 
involvement  in  the  initiative  was  most 
impressive,  teacher  members  of  the  natu- 
ralization committee  acknowledged  a tar- 
diness in  involving  students  in  decision- 
making processes  and  a slowness  in 
capitalizing  on  the  curriculum  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  school  ground  naturaliza- 
tion. Grade  2 native  studies  had  used  the 
new  beds  for  planting  corn,  beans,  and 
squash,  and  teachers  had  utilized  the  natu- 
ralized area  for  science  units  such  as  pho- 
tosynthesis, seeds,  and  grasses  but  mea- 
surement opportunities  in  math,  design 
projects  in  technology  and  first  and  second 
language  applications  had  not  been  pur- 
sued. Interestingly,  as  the  process  unfold- 
ed, it  was  community  members  who  often 
appeared  to  be  at  the  leading  edge  of 
developments,  calling  for  greater  curricu- 
lum pick-up  and  student  involvement  and 
an  extension  of  the  committee’s  work  into 
campaigning  for  a chemical-free  school- 
yard  and  school  environs. 

Space  does  not  allow  for  more  than  a 
glimpse  at  some  of  the  developments  that 
occurred  under  the  other  strands. 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum  committee,  composed  of 
Grade  3 and  4 teachers,  met  regularly 
with  OGSP  team  members  to  review  and 
develop  curriculum.  The  outcome  was 
the  infusion  of  environmental,  equity,  and 
peace  themes  within  an  integrated  cur- 
riculum setting.  Units  designed  to  build 
students’  self-esteem,  co-operation,  con- 
flict resolution,  and  conflict  mediation 
skills  were  incorporated  into  curriculum 
on  a regular  basis;  peer  mediation  of  con- 
flicts and  community  circles  quickly 
became  an  established  feature  of  the 
classroom  culture. 

Technology  and  Environmental  Ethics 

The  curriculum  team  also  joined  forces 
with  the  technology  focus  to  establish  an 
Internet  link  with  a school  in  Makkovik, 
Labrador,  and  so  build  Grade  4’s  under- 
standing of  Inuit  culture.  The  leading  light 
on  the  technology  committee  was  a parent 
who  devoted  considerable  time  to  devel- 
oping teachers’  skills  and  confidence  in 
using  telecommunications.  The  environ- 
mental ethics  committee  oversaw  a tech- 
nical audit  of  the  school  and,  following 
that,  involved  students  in  conducting  their 
own  energy,  water,  and  waste  audits. 
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Safe  Schools 

As  well  as  developing  school  policy,  the 
safe  schools  committee  called  upon  stu- 
dents to  identify  equipment  they  felt  to 
be  unsafe.  After  teachers  and  students 
had  reached  agreement  on  offending 
items,  they  were  removed. 

Adopt-a-School 

The  adopt-a-school  strand  was  able  to 
engender  a high  level  of  student  interest  in 
the  sister  school  in  Sierra  Leone.  “Their 
motivation  is  really  high  when  it  comes  to 
sending  packages  to  [the]  school.  They’re 
very  much  interested  in  what’s  coming 
back  and.  learning  what’s  happening  in  a 
developing  country.”  One  offshoot  was  a 
day-long  International  Development  Sym- 
posium for  Grade  6 classes  facilitated  by 
development  educators  from  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross  Society. 

School  Ethos 

The  two  developments  which,  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else,  brought  overall 
coherence  to  what  was  happening  were 
the  school  ethos  workshops  and  the  chil- 
dren’s hearing  campaign. 

An  impressively  large  cohort  of  teach- 
ers, non-teaching  staff,  parents,  community 
members,  and  Grade  7/8  students  attended 
the  project-wide  day  workshop  on  school 
ethos.  As  the  project  had  unfolded,  it  had 
became  increasingly  evident  that  ethos  was 
more  than  a strand.  It  was  the  ether  of 
change.  A shared  understanding  of  direc- 
tions and  visions  would  provide  the  medi- 
um through  which  the  flow  of  change 
would  permeate  .the  interstices  of  school 
life.  At  the  workshop,  participants  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  the 
principles  that  should  inform  learning  and 
living  in  the  green  school  and  to  discuss 
ways  in  which  those  principles  should 
manifest  themselves  in  the  daily  workings 
of  the  school.  It  was,  for  many  present,  an 
awakening  to  new  possibilities  and  mean- 
ings, and  not  least  because  of  the  articulate, 
perceptive,  and  challenging  contributions 
of  the  dozen  or  so  student  participants 
among  the  50  representatives  from  the 
seven  project  schools. 

For  the  school  under  consideration 
here,  the  workshop  — and  follow-up 
group  meetings  to  reflect  on  the  day’s 
learnings  — led  directly  to  the  decision  to 
devote  staff  meetings  throughout  the  next 
school  year  to  consensus  building  around 
ethos.  There  were  many  difficulties  and 
tensions  during  that  series  of  meetings,  so 
much  so  that  considerable  workshop  time 


had  to  be  given  over  to  reflection  on  rela- 
tionships and  the  quality  of  interpersonal 
communications  within  the  school,  but 
the  cumulative  impact  of  the  process  was 
to  pull  the  teaching  staff  and,  by  exten- 
sion, the  community  closer  together  in 
pursuance  of  goals  that  were  broadly 
shared  and  understood.  As  the  principal 
put  it:  “The  atmosphere,  the  culture  of  the 
school  has  changed,  even  though  we’ve 
encountered  many  difficult  challenges.... 
I feel  that  teachers  and  students  care  more 
about  the  environment  but  they  also  care 
more  about  working  together  closely,  and 
especially  staff,  and  I think  they’ve  come 
together  as  a.  whole  much  more  than  in 
the  beginning....  I think  there  is  more 
community  work  being  done  together, 
with  the  school,  staff,  and  students.” 

A second  development  of  catalytic 
significance  was  the  children’s  hearing 
held  at  the  school  in  April,  1996.  Stu- 
dents were  given  the  opportunity  to  air 
their  hopes  and  fears  for  the  future 
through  questions  put  by  student  repre- 
sentatives to  an  invited  panel  of  commu- 

Figure  1 School’s  Growth  Plan 


nity  leaders.  In  preparation  for  this  public 
event,  all  students  were  invited  to  write 
down  their  hopes,  concerns,  and  fears  for 
the  future.  These  were  submitted  to  an 
“enrichment”  group  of  students  who, 
working  with  students  from  a nearby  high 
school,  collated  and  condensed  submis- 
sions into  a one-page  children’s  appeal. 
Each  class  selected  two  of  their  peers  as 
potential  members  of  the  students’  panel 
for  the  hearing.  Following  interviews  by 
the  group,  20  panelists  were  selected.  The 
role  of  the  panelists  prior  to  the  hearing 
was  to  draw  up  a range  of  questions,  one 
per  panelist,  reflecting  the  concerns  of  the 
student  body.  They  were  also  given  prac- 
tice in  engaging  in  follow-up  dialogue 
with  community  leaders  once  their  initial 
question  had  been  answered.  The  evening 
program,  jointly  developed  by  students 
and  teachers,  included  a social  hour 
between  the  two  sets  of  panelists  prior  to 
the  event  (to,  hopefully,  reduce  anxiety 
levels),  sung  celebration  of  the  voice  of 
children,  the  hearing  itself  and,  finally,  a 
reading  of  the  appeal. 
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The  School-to-Globe  Transition 

Reconciling  Competition  and 
Interdependence  in  a Global  Education  Project 


The  occasion  was  very  impressive  and 
not  least  because  it  lacked  the  staged  and 
tokenist  quality  of  many  such  events.  It 
was  well  covered  in  the  local  media.  But 
its  greatest  significance  probably  lay  in 
the  further  intimation  it  gave  of  what 
could  be  achieved  within  a collaborative 
and  democratic  learning  culture,  built 
upon  darker  green  principles  and  process- 
es. Teaching  staff  subsequently  spoke  of 
the  lead-up  to  the  event  and  the  event 
itself  as  both  epitomizing  and  consolidat- 
ing the  new  ethos  and  working  relation- 
ships. The  decision  was  made  to  hold  a 
children’s  hearing  annually. 

Figure  1 offers  a diagrammatic  repre- 
sentation of  the  school’s  growth  plan  as 
it  emerged  during  the  involvement  in  the 
Green  Schools  Project.  The  plan  very 
much  reflects  the  eight  school  ethos  prin- 
ciples embraced  by  the  Project: 

• The  school  fosters  learning  and  social 
environments  that  promote  equity,  fair- 
ness, peace,  and  social  justice. 

• The  school  commits  to  principles  and  pro- 
cesses of  participatory  democracy. 

• The  school  wholeheartedly  embraces  an 
ethic  of  environmental  responsibility. 

• The  school  values  diversity  while  affirm- 
ing commonality. 

• The  school  commits  to  educating  for  a 
fast-changing  interdependent  world. 

• The  school  fosters  the  inherent  worth  and 
dignity  of  each  individual,  positive  inter- 
personal relationships,  and  safe  school 
environments. 

• The  school  promotes  healthy  lifestyles 
and  relationships. 

• The  school  values  congruence  between  its 
principles  and  its  practices. 

The  manifestations  of  each  principle 
and  the  nature  of  school  change  process- 
es derived  from  ecological  principles 
will  be  the  subject  of  a forthcoming  book 
(Pike  & Selby,  in  press). 
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By  BRIAN  O’SULLIVAN 

Vice-Principal,  Fr.  Bressani  Secondary  School 
York  Region  R.C.  Separate  School  Board 

Put  succinctly,  our  students  live  in  a 
global  society.  They  need  to  under- 
stand the  global  forces  shaping  their 
lives  and,  therefore,  require  an  education 
that  teaches  them  to  understand  and  cope 
with  the  magnitude  of  these  global  forces 
— their  causes,  complexity,  and  intercon- 
nections. As  a consequence,  education  is 
now  challenged  to  redefine  itself  in  and  of 
a new  global  context.  It  is  our  challenge  to 
provide  an  education  for  our  students  that 
ensures  a successful  school-to-globe  tran- 
sition, an  education  which  inculcates  in 
them  the  necessary  knowledge,  skills,  and 
values  to  be  critical  thinkers  and  success- 
ful leaders  in  their  global  future. 

Defining  this  successful  school-to- 
globe  transition  is,  however,  fraught  with 
difficulties.  There  are  those  who  argue 
that  education  should  preoccupy  itself 
with  global  economic  competitiveness. 
They  argue  that  competition  and  wealth 
are  our  measure  of  success  and  that  this 
should  guide  our  educational  reforms.  In 
essence,  they  believe  that  we  should  rede- 
fine the  goals  and  purposes  of  education 
in  line  with  the  dictates  and  demands  of 
the  global  market  economy.  This  concern 
was  echoed  in  UNESCO’s  1991  World 
Report  on  Education , “Inexorably,  it 
seems  education  is  assuming  a global 
economic  dimension  that  challenges  the 
purposes  of  education  itself.” 

Fortunately,  most  educators  have  react- 
ed unfavourably  to  this  global  assault  on 
education.  They  feel  this  movement  is 
rooted  in  a narrow  economic  utilitarianism 
that  denies  the  broader  humanistic  purpos- 
es of  education  and  ignores  our  common, 
interdependent  global  needs  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

A successful  school-to-globe  transi- 
tion needs  to  reconcile  both  of  these 
global  paradigms.  It  needs  to  provide  an 
education  that  incorporates  the  economic 
and  technological  competencies  of  glob- 
al competition  balanced  out  with  a sound 
political  and  ethical  perspective  on  glob- 


al issues  that  acknowledges  humanity’s 
common  global  future. 

The  Global  Education  Plan  of  the 
York  Region  RCSS  Board 

Committee  Research 
As  a result  of  educators’  concerns  we  at  the 
York  Region  RCSS  Board  decided  to  take 
some  concrete  action  to  effect  a successful 
school-to-globe  transition.  For  six  months  a 
committee  of  teachers  and  administrators  in 
the  Board  met  to  study  and  design  a global 
education  plan.  The  team,  chaired  by 
myself  and  Don  Clement,  included  teachers 
from  seven  of  our  nine  high  schools,  an 
elementary  school  vice-principal.  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  Joe  Rapai,  and  Associ- 


...  most  educators  have 
reacted  unfavourably  to  this 
global  assault  on  education. 
They  feel  this  movement 
is  rooted  in  a narrow 
economic  utilitarianism 


ate  Director  of  Education,  Jack  Cronin. 

Our  team  reviewed  the  current  litera- 
ture on  global  education  and  looked  at 
curricula  from  other  Canadian  provinces, 
the  U.S.,  England,  France,  and  Germany. 
We  met  with  consultants  in  the  East  York 
and  Halton  Boards  of  Education  who  pro- 
vided us  with  important  information  about 
their  global  programs.  Our  team  also  vis- 
ited Halton’s  Iroquois  Ridge  High  School 
which  includes  a global  education  focus 
in  its  programs. 

As  well,  we  received  input  from  Tom 
Lyons  of  the  former  OTF  Global  Education 
Office  and  from  faculty  members  at  OISE 
and  the  Faculty  of  Education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  (now  OISE/UT).  Further- 
more, as  part  of  a review  of  programs  in 
our  board,  input  was  solicited  from  our 
trustees,  student  councils,  parents,  and  our 
local  teacher  federation  executive. 
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Curricular  Framework 

In  June  1995,  a global  education  plan  (out- 
lined below)  was  presented  and  approved 
by  the  York  Region  RCSS  Board.  Our  plan 
— acknowledging  the  need  to  reconcile 
both  global  paradigms  — defines  our  glob- 
al education  mandate  within  six  dimen- 
sions: the  study  of  faith/ethical  issues, 
economics,  culture,  technology,  politics, 
and  ecology.  Moreover,  these  six  global 
dimensions  appear  in  each  of  our  four  cur- 
ricula priorities  and  their  objectives: 

Knowledge  and  Systems  Thinking:  To 

inculcate  in  students  a deep  knowledge 
and  consciousness  of  global  issues,  to 
help  them  become  aware  of  significant 
global  trends,  and  to  cultivate  in  students 
a systems-thinking  perspective  on  global 
phenomena  as  we  approach  the  21st  cen- 
tury. From  a curriculum  standpoint, 
interdisciplinary  co-operation  and  plan- 
ning between  subject  areas  is  essential. 

Local/Global  Links:  To  have  students 
understand  York  Region’s  connections 
to  the  world  and  its  interdependence  with 
global  trends/phenomena.  This  would  be 
facilitated  via  the  “York  Region  in  the 
World  Project”  in  which  students  identi- 
fy and  research  groups  and  organizations 
in  their  own  community  which  engage  in 
global  activities.1  These  groups  can  later 
become  important  resources  in  the  global 
education  program  as  speakers,  sources 
of  information  on  global  trends,  and  as 
educational  partners. 

Lessons  Of  Global  Success/Hope:  To  edu- 
cate students  about  successful  case  studies 
of  global  accomplishments.  This  is  not 
simply  to  instill  in  them  a prudent  sense 
of  hope  in  their  future.  It  is  also  important 
that  they  learn  pragmatically  how  global 
successes  can  be  accomplished  and  to 
assist  them  to  pragmatically  formulate  a 
more  positive  global  future. 

Personal  Growth:  To  engage  students  in 
global  associations  and  in  project  work 
or  global  studies  internships2  where  they 
can  apply  the  knowledge  learned  in  their 
curriculum  into  direct  action  and  learn 
the  importance  of  their  personal  and 
individual  role  in  effecting  change  as 
responsible  and  active  citizens  at  the 
local,  national,  and  global  level. 

The  Global  Education  Project  at 
Fr.  Bressani  Secondary  School 

The  Board’s  June  1995  global  plan 
requires  that  the  program  begin  with 


Grade  9 students.  Fr.  Bressani  Secondary 
School  was  selected  to  write  the  global 
education  curriculum  during  the  1995/96 
school  year  and  pilot  it  in  its  Grade  9 
classes  beginning  in  September  1996. 
All  other  high  schools  in  our  system  will 
be  invited  to  share  our  findings  and  also 
join  the  project. 


But  perhaps  even  more 
important,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  our  students 
— to  bring  the  world 
to  them,  to  provide  an 
education  that  prepares 
them  morally  and  practically 
for  their  global  future. 


Much  of  the  year  has  been  devoted  to 
curriculum  writing,  acquiring  resources 
for  the  program,  and  initiating  teacher  in- 
service.  Our  efforts  to  date  have  included 
work  in  several  areas. 

Guidance  and  Global  Education 

Our  global  curriculum  team,  has,  among 
its  other  work,  written  a guidance  plan 
that  addresses  global  career  trends  and  the 
kinds  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes 
needed  for  graduates.  In  May  1996  we 
organized  a Global  Career  Day  for  our 
students  with  speakers  involved  in  global 
occupations  in  health  (e.g.,  International 
Red  Cross),  communications  (e.g.,  Unitel, 
National  Film  Board),  business  (e.g., 
IBM,  Olivetti)  and  ecology  (e.g.,  Envi- 
ronment Canada,  Greenpeace). 

Curriculum  Writing 

Our  curriculum  writing  team  consists  of 
seven  teachers.  We  have  had  several 
weeks  of  release  time  underwritten  by 
the  Board  since  July  1995  to  research 
and  write  the  global  education  course 
outlines  and  lesson  plans.  Our  methodol- 
ogy is  to  review  the  existing  Grade  9 
curriculum  and  infuse  global  lessons  and 
resources  throughout  the  courses. 

LAN  and  Internet  System 

Anticipating  the  need  to  bring  the  world 
to  our  students,  we  have  invested  heavily 


in  a local  area  network  to  link  our  school 
computers  to  a common  database.  As 
well,  we  have  installed  a 56k  Internet 
dataline  which  allows  us  simultaneous 
access  to  the  Internet  from  many  com- 
puters within  the  school.  Both  projects' 
were  underwritten  largely  by  school 
funds  with  the  support  of  our  principal, 
David  Lennon,  and  with  technical  assis- 
tance from  our  Board  Information  Sys- 
tems department  and  our  school’s 
computer  science  teachers.  We  felt  this 
kind  of  electronic  infrastructure  was  a 
necessary  support  to  our  global  program 
because  it  afforded  our  students  access  to 
many  global  databases. 

Resources 

The  Global  Education  offices  operating 
here  and  in  other  Canadian  provinces  were 
most  generous  in  providing  resources  and 
publications  that  have  been  useful  in  our 
curriculum  work.  The  Departments  of 
Education  in  many  American  states  also 
sent  us  materials  and  guidelines  about 
their  global/international  studies  programs 
in  their  high  schools.  We  have  also  been 
assisted  by  the  United  Nations  Association 
office  in  Toronto  which  provided  materi- 
als for  us  and  directed  us  to  the  publica- 
tions branch  of  the  UN.  We  have  sub- 
sequently purchased  a large  number  of 
global  reports,  videos,  and  CD-ROMS 
produced  by  the  UN  which  are  available  in 
our  library  for  staff  and  students. 

Partnerships 

We  have  had  productive  discussions  with 
organizations  involved  in  ecological  work 
and  international  relief  and  anticipate 
school  partnerships  with  these  groups 
next  year.  Setting  up  partnerships  has, 
however,  proved  much  more  time-con- 
suming than  we  had  anticipated.  Howev- 
er, one  benefit  of  these  talks  is  that  our 
School  has  been  invited  to  join  an  envi- 
ronmental sciences  curriculum  project 
with  Environment  Canada,  York  Univer- 
sity, and  Waterloo  University.  We  will  be 
joining  some  six  other  high  schools  in 
August  1996  to  begin  this  project. 

Teacher  In-Service 

We  have  been  very  selective  about  the 
timing  of  our  teacher  in-service,  feeling 
conscious  of  the  demands  on  teachers’ 
time  and  wishing  to  make  them  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  with  this  curricular 
change.  Staff  in-services  have  involved  a 
review  of  the  curricular  framework  of 
the  global  education  plan,  a training 
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workshop  on  use  of  the  school  Internet 
lab,  P.A.  day  speakers  on  international 
issues  (including  the  Head  of  Economic 
Research  at  Citibank  Canada),  and  cre- 
ation of  a teacher  binder  to  deliver  the 
program  for  our  department  heads  and 
Grade  9 teachers. 

Our  global  education  program  has  been 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  many  dedicat- 
ed people  who  have  given  freely  of  their 
time,  their  budgets,  and  their  strategic 
support  to  make  this  initiative  happen.  It 
is  their  collective  efforts  that  have  con- 
tributed to  our  success. 

Concluding  Remarks 

Finally  we  ask,  Why  should  we  care  so 
much  about  a successful  school-to-globe 
transition?  In  the  midst  of  rapid  social, 
political,  and  technological  change,  edu- 


By PETER  PETRASEK 

Religion  and  Integrated  Studies  Teacher 
Cardinal  Newman  High  School 
Metropolitan  Separate  School  Board 

The  Peace  Garden  Project  at  Cardi- 
nal Newman  High  School  is  an 
attempt  to  cultivate  peace  in  one 
small  corner  of  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

This  past  year,  the  school  adopted  peace 
as  a theme  for  many  school  events  and  cel- 
ebrations. Through  a walk-a-thon,  the  stu- 
dents raised  over  $20,000,  for  Amnesty 
International,  the  Canadian  Catholic  Orga- 
nization for  Development  and  Peace,  and 
the  Peace  Garden  Project. 

The  rationale  for  the  peace  garden 
was  simple.  Peace  is  in  short  supply 
these  days.  Humankind  has  a sad  history 
of  settling  conflicts  with  brute  force.  The 
lucrative  worldwide  arms  trade  has 
fuelled  over  160  small  wars  since  1945. 
The  peace  garden  is  a response  to  other 
forms  of  violence,  too:  the  violence  of 
grinding  poverty  as  the  gap  between  rich 
and  poor  widens;  the  violence  of  envi- 
ronmental degradation  as  human  tech- 
nology attempts  to  dominate  and  control 


cation  is  challenged  to  create  a society  of 
the  future  that  is  just,  economically  sta- 
ble, knowledge-intensive,  and  wise  and 
compassionate  in  the  execution  of  its 
global  affairs.  But  perhaps  even  more 
important,  we  have  a responsibility  to  our 
students  — to  bring  the  world  to  them,  to 
provide  an  education  that  prepares  them 
morally  and  practically  for  their  global 
future.  Ultimately  that  will  be  our  legacy 
to  them.  By  our  global  educational 
endeavours,  they  can  contribute  to  a just 
and  compassionate  global  society. 
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nature;  the  violence  of  rapid  change 
which  hinders  the  human  need  to  estab- 
lish roots  and  nurture  community;  the 
violence  of  unemployment  which  strips 
people  of  the  dignity  that  comes  with 
good  work  and  steady  wages. 

In  addition,  in  a school,  the  peace  gar- 
den beautifies  dead  space.  It  provides  an 
alternative  classroom.  And  it  is  a symbol 
of  our  connection  with  the  earth.  More- 
over this  project  links  our  school  to  an 
international  movement  to  create  peace 
gardens  in  celebration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  United  Nations.1 

Creating  the  Garden 

During  the  March  Break,  I met  with  an 
artist  in  London,  England,  who  had 
designed  a peace  garden  in  Southeast 
London.  This  artist,  Fiona  Gero,  described 
how  she  involved  children  and  adults 
from  a multi-ethnic  community  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  garden.  She  said,  “If  you  want 
to  create  a peace  garden,  you  must  begin 
peacefully,  and  every  step  along  the  way 
must  embody  the  value  of  peace.”  Deci- 
sion-making about  the  garden  should  be 
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NOTES 

1 . The  list  of  such  groups  and  organizations  would 
include  universities/colleges,  multi-national  corpo- 
rations, media,  church  organizations,  banks/finan- 
cial institutions,  federal  government  agencies,  arts 
organizations,  international  relief  organizations, 
human  rights  agencies,  international  sports  federa- 
tions and  museums. 

2.  These  internships  can  be  conducted  via  the  exist- 
ing co-op  education  program  with  placements  in  a 
global  business  corporation,  a global  relief  organi- 
zation, or  a government  agency  dealing  with  inter- 
national issues. 


consensual;  there  must  be  a willingness  to 
compromise  and  include  the  many  differ- 
ent visions  and  voices.  Attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  value  of  simplicity,  so  as 
not  to  waste  any  resources  in  the  effort  or 
spend  vast  sums  of  money. 

We  implemented  Fiona’s  ideas  in  our 
design  workshop.  Sixteen  students  and 
seven  teachers  attended  as  well  as 
Stephen,  our  landscape  architect  who  is  a 
graduate  of  the  school,  and  Ted,  the 
groundskeeper  of  St.  Augustine’s  Semi- 
nary. (The  Seminary  owns  the  property 
around  the  school.)  It  was  exhilarating  to 
do  education  in  this  way.  Students  and 
teachers  were  at  the  school  on  their  own 
time  — on  a Saturday  — because  they 
wanted  to  be  there. 

We  began  the  workshop  with  a medita- 
tion on  peace  and  then  introduced  our- 
selves. Next  we  expressed  our  initial 
impressions  of  peace  using  chalk,  crayons, 
and  pastels  on  a large  mural.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a walk  around  the  school 
grounds  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the 
site.  Stephen  and  Ted  pointed  out  various 
interesting  features  of  the  landscape:  its 
original  “texture,”  its  use  as  a farm  and 
orchard,  and  its  current  uses.  We  exam- 
ined some  of  the  native  and  non-native 
plants  in  the  area.  We  then  went  into  the 
space  where  we  intended  to  build  the  gar- 
den and  discussed  possible  designs.  These 
ideas  were  recorded  on  another  large 


The  Peace  Garden  Project 

Cultivating  a Global  Perspective  in  Education 
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mural.  We  decided  the  peace  garden 
would  include:  a water  fountain,  sunlight, . 
wildflowers,  composting,  milkweed, 
stained-glass,  grasses,  empty  space,  a 
glowing  light  when  it’s  dark  in  winter, 
fuzzy  moss,  a circular  place  for  a whole 
class  to  sit,  curves  and  levels,  wheelchair 
accessibility,  nice  smells,  lavender,  and  a 
sign  inviting  people  into  the  garden. 

As  several  of  us  prepared  lunch,  oth- 
ers began  to  construct  models  of  the  gar- 
den using  small  stones,  clay,  sticks, 
shells,  cardboard  boxes,  and  a variety  of 
other  materials  at  hand.  It  was  especially 
interesting  to  see  how  the  cultural  differ- 
ences of  the  participants  were  reflected 
in  their  designs:  Middle  Eastern  symme- 
try, Oriental  simplicity,  European  vari- 
ety. The  workshop  ended  with  small 
groups  presenting  their  models  to  the 
whole  assembly  as  Stephen  pointed  out 
the  possibilities  and  constraints  associat- 
ed with  each  garden  idea. 

Getting  Ready  to  Plant 

Two  weeks  later,  Stephen  presented  us. 
with  a final  design  in  the  form  of  a three- 
dimensional  model,  as  Well  as  a' plan  for 
planting  trees,  shrubs,  and  wildflowers  in 
a barren  space  just  outside  the  entrance 
to  the  peace  garden.  At  this  time,  the  stu- 
dents and  teachers  had  an  opportunity  to 
critique  the  design.  We  decided  to  plant 
several  trees  on  Earth  Day  in  the  barren 
space.  (The  trees  were  purchased  with 
the  help  of  a grant  from  the  Evergreen 
Foundation  which  provides  funds  for 
school  ground  naturalization  projects.) 

Stephen  supervised  the  preparation  of 
the  ground  and  the  planting  of  the  trees, 
trilliums,  and  ferns.  He  discovered  that 
small  groups  of  two  or  three  students 
worked  best,  and  he  was  quite  impressed 
with  the  labour  of  most  of  the  students. 
Hidden  talents  and  energies  emerge  once 
liberated  from  the  classroom! 

At  the  second  design  meeting,  we 
decided  we  would  visit  homerooms  to 
explain  the  model  to  the  rest  of  the 
school.  Our  idea  was  to  involve  as  many 
students  as  possible  in  the  Peace  Garden 
Project.  For  the  most  part,  students  were 
receptive,  though  some  said  the  garden 
would  become  a smoking  area  plastered 
with  graffiti. That  was  why  we  decided  to 
have  a plan  to  control  access.  Interna- 
tional educator  Julia  Morton-Marr  claims 
that  when  students  have  a sense  of  own- 
ership of  their  gardens,  they  become  very 
protective  and  treat  it  as  sacred  space. 


The  Garden  and  the  Curriculum 

One  of  the  future  goals  of  this  project  is 
to  integrate  the  peace  garden  into  the 
school  curriculum.  For  example,  English 
classes  will  be  able  to  use  the  garden  for 
poetry  readings  and  ais  an  inspiration  for 
creative  writing.  Visual  arts  classes  might 
use  the  space  to  sketch  nature;  we  have 
already  commissioned  a sculpture  from 
them  for  the  east  wall.  The  design  tech 
classes  might  make  a set  of  folding  stools 
to  be  used  for  seating  in  the  garden.  Sci- 
ence classes  can  use  it  as  a laboratory  to 
study  soils,  plants,  and  insects,  or  to 
reflect  on  current  ethical  issues  around 
technology  and  nature.  Religion  classes 
can  use  the  space  to  practise  meditation, 
to  learn  about  zen  gardens,  to  examine 
the  relation  between  world  religions  and 
ecology,  to  explore  sacramental  aware- 
ness and  the  sacredness  of  creation  and  to 
gain  a deeper  understanding  of  Jesus’s 
teachings  on  peace  and  non-violence. 
History  students  can  use  the  peace  garden 
to  reflect  on  the  many  attempts  through- 
out history  to  resolve  conflicts  non-vio- 
lently.  The  possibilities  for  curricular 
connections  are  endless.  When  the  garden 
is  completed,  we  will  hold  a curriculum 
workshop  for  teachers  to  outline  a model 


By  KAREN  GROSE 

Former  Teacher,  Lord  Roberts  Junior  Public 
School,  Partnerships  and  Global  Education, 
Scarborough  Board  of  Education 

Over  the  past  year,  I have  been 
teaching  a Grade  6 class  at  Lord 
Roberts  Junior  Public  School  in 
Scarborough.  This  program-assisted 
school  has  a highly  diverse  clientele  with, 
approximately  60  percent  of  its  students 
designated  as  English-as-a-second-lan- 
guage  learners.  Throughout  our  year 
together,  the  students  have  defined  the 
topics  of  the  curriculum  according  to 
their  own  interests  through  a consensual 
process  that  honours  each  child’s  voice. 


for  integrating  the  peace. garden  into  their 
various  courses.  (West  Humber  Colle- 
giate, an  environmentally  focussed 
school,  has  produced  a useful  collection 
of  lesson  plans  for  integrating  their  peace 
garden  into  various  courses.) 

At  the  outset  of  the  project,  some  stu- 
dents were  concerned  that  the  space  we 
had  chosen  was  too  small  and  boxed-in 
— there  are  brick  walls  on  three  sides 
and  the  fourth  wall  is  glass.  But  the  walls 
represent  the  alienation  experienced  by 
people  in  a world  dominated  by  technol- 
ogy, power,  and  greed.  Our  challenge  is 
to  transform  these  walls  into  something 
beautiful,  to  bring  more  light  into  the 
area,  to  foster  growth  and  abundance 
from  below.  We  cannot  escape  the  world 
as  it  is,  any  more  than  we  can  escape 
ourselves,  but  through  mindful  work  and 
persistent  hope  we  can  transform  the 
world  and  ourselves  from  within. 


NOTE 

1 A resource  kit  on  peace  gardens  is  available 
through  the  International  School  Peace  Gardens 
network  under  the  direction  of  Julia  Morton-Marr. 
This  network  promotes  community  peace  parks  and 
gardens  using  holistic  education  and  international 
links  to  nurture  global  peace  and  to  protect  the 
environment. 


Our  journey  began  last  September 
when  I asked  the  children  to  discuss  their 
understandings  of  the  United  Nation’s 
Delegates  Meeting  that  was  taking  place 
at  the  time.  Our  year’s  curriculum 
flowed  from  this  initial  sharing  of  ideas. 
We  started  by  focussing  upon  children’s 
rights  and  responsibilities  (September) 
and  then  moved  towards  human  rights  in 
our  global  community  (October).  As  the 
children  shared  their  own  personal  and 
cultural  experiences,  previously  con- 
ceived assumptions  were  challenged  and 
new  understandings  were  arrived  at. 
Near  the  end  of  our  study  of  human 
rights,  the  children  agreed  that  the 
human  body  was  something  everyone 
was  born  with  and  must  protect,  so 


Student  Led  Curriculum 


Creating  a Democratic  Classroom  Environment 
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health  issues  became  the  next  topic  of 
study  (November/December).  Health 
issues  precipitated  rich  conversation 
about  the  influence  and  effects  of  the 
media  on  our  daily  lives  (January)  which 
in  turn  steered  the  curriculum  towards 
the  question  of  adolescent  perceptions 
and  the  class’s  understanding  of  their 
present  and  future  place  in  our  world 
(February /March).  But  no  matter  which 
issue  the  children  chose  as  the  focus  of 
their  learning,  there  were  some  consis- 
tent classroom  practices  that  ensured  our 
space  was  a democratic  and  equitable 
environment.  By  implementing  the  types 
of  practices  outlined  below  within  a 
learning  setting,  the  medium  does  indeed 
become  the  message. 

Community  Circle 

Every  morning,  our  class  sat  together  to 
start  our  day.  Whether  it  be  young  chil- 
dren who  sit  on  the  carpet  or  older  ado- 
lescents who  sit  in  chairs,  a circle 
formation  creates  an  environment  where 
everyone  is  enclosed  face-to-face  togeth- 
er. When  the  excitement  of  just  chatting 
with  peers  for  the  first  ten  minutes  of  the 
day  slowly  wore  off,  a transformation  in 
the  function  of  the  Community  Circle 
began  to  take  place.  The  children  started 
to  take  notice  not  only  of  their  particular 
peer  group  but  of  the  class  as  a whole. 
For  example,  I found  that  as  the  atten- 
dance was  being  taken  by  the  attendance 
monitor,  the  children  began  to  watch  for 
each  other,  noticing  who  was  away  or 
welcoming  back  classmates  who  had 
been  ill  or  absent. 

As  the  Community  Circle  grew  into  a 
caring  and  warm  place,  another  transfor- 
mation began  to  take  place.  Rather  than 
looking  towards  the  teacher  for  direction 
with  respect  to  topics  for  discussion,  the 
children  began  to  initiate  their  own 
group  conversation  revolved  around 
issues  of  interest  to  them.  This  changed 
my  role  from  that  of  a teacher  to  that  of  a 
facilitator  and  a listener.  Although  occa- 
sionally I would  have  to  step  into  the 
conversation  to  offer  strategies  for  turn 
taking  and  effective  listening,  for  the 
most  part  I became  just  another  partici- 
pant. As  the  fall  term  progressed,  the 
Community  Circle  became  the  heartbeat 
of  the  classroom. 

It  was  through  the  daily  discussion 
that  took  place  in  our  Community  Circle 
that  the  classroom  curriculum  was  con- 
structed. As  each  child’s  voice  was  heard 


and  honoured,  the  topics  through  which 
particular  components  of  the  Common 
Curriculum  would  be  addressed  were 
defined.  This  was  not  an  easy  process 
initially  because  it  required  a lot  of  nego- 
tiation and  compromise  from  the  group. 
As  our  year  progressed,  the  system 
became  much  smoother,  and  the  children 
not  only  wanted,  but  demanded,  respon- 
sibility for  choices  in  their  learning.  The 
rich  curriculum  that  was  created  empow- 
ered the  students  because  it  was  their 
own.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  this  type  of 
curriculum  development  without  conjur- 
ing up  images  of  students  doing  either 
nothing  or  whatever  they  want,  so  I offer 
a short  outline  of  the  process. 

In  our  Community  Circle,  the  children 
began  to  focus  on  an  issue  of  interest  to 
them,  in  this  case,  health  issues.  They 
brainstormed  myriad  questions.  Why  is 
health  important?  Why  are  so  many  peo- 
ple scared  of  hospitals?  What  is  mental 
health?  What  tools  do  doctors  use?  What 


It  is  hard  to  imagine  this 
type  of  curriculum 
development  without 
conjuring  up  images  of 
students  doing  either 
nothing  or  whatever  they 
want,  so  I offer  a short 
outline  of  the  process. 


will  a hospital  in  the  future  look  like? 
Why  do  kids  from  developing  countries 
always  have  big  tummies?  How  does 
someone  get  AIDS?  What  will  happen  to 
me  if  my  Mom  or  Dad  dies?  How  do  I 
know  what  education  I need  if  I want  a 
job  in  the  health  field?  What  jobs  are  in 
the  health  field?  Why  is  the  government 
cutting  money  to  health  care?  They  listed 
their  questions  and  problems  on  chart 
paper. 

As  the  class  focussed  on  each  ques- 
tion, students  made  suggestions  as  to 
how  to  go  about  finding  answers.  For 
example,  to  answer  the  question  of  what 
a future  hospital  would  look  like,  sugges- 
tions were  made  to  visit  our  local  hospi- 
tal to  see  what  it  looked  like  now,  to 


design  blueprints  for  a future  hospital, 
and  to  build  small  models  of  these  future 
facilities  in  our  classroom  and  share  our 
thoughts.  When  the  question  arose  as  to 
why  so  many  people  are  scared  of  hospi- 
tals, the  children  suggested  they  write, 
design,  and  publish  storybooks  for  young 
children  about  happy,  safe  visits  to  the 
hospital.  (As  an  aside,  these  outstanding 
books  were  displayed  for  the  Scarbor- 
ough community  by  Scarborough  Gener- 
al Hospital  as  part  of  their  Community 
Outreach  Program.) 

Once  the  suggested  activity  list  was 
recorded,  my  job  as  the  facilitator  of  the 
group  began.  Because  the  curriculum 
was  student  led,  all  of  the  suggested 
activities  had  to  be  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum. However,  while  some  tasks  were 
left  as  the  children  had  designed  them, 
others  were  grouped  together  or  extend- 
ed to  promote  further  divergent  and  criti- 
cal thinking.  The  grade-specific  skill 
requirements  and  the  Board’s  vision  of 
learning  also  had  to  be  integrated  within 
the  activities.  Finally,  the  instructions  for 
the  activities  were  written  on  cards  and 
set  in  activity  centres.  Required  materials 
needed  to  complete  the  activities  were 
collected  and  put  in  the  centres.  Small 
groups  of  children  visited  each  one  of  the 
eight  activities,  laid  out  on  a rotary  basis, 
over  a two  week  period.  At  the  end  of 
the  two  week  period,  new  questions 
defined  the  next  set  of  activities  and  the 
process  began  again. 

The  Fairness  Jar 

Equity  is  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  to  children  and  adolescents.  It  is  a 
subject  I had  been  constantly  struggling 
to  honour  until  we  came  up  with  the 
Fairness  Jar.  This  jar  is  the  solution  to  all 
potentially  difficult  equity  decisions  that 
arise  in  the  classroom  every  day.  In  the 
jar  are  the  names  of  every  child  in  the 
class.  When  an  office  errand  has  to  be 
run,  a collection  of  permission  notes  has 
to  be  taken,  or  working  groups  of  chil- 
dren have  to  be  formed  for  classroom 
activities,  the  names  of  children  are 
pulled  out  of  the  jar,  randomly,  by  a stu- 
dent. In  a working  situation,  this  ensures 
that  every  student  works  with  each  one 
of  his  or  her  peers  at  some  point  in  the 
term.  Differences  in  learning  styles,  aca- 
demic abilities,  cultural  understandings, 
gender,  and  class  are  part  of  our  learning 
every  day. 

Once  the  children  have  discussed 
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their  interests,  defined  specific  activities 
to  answer  their  questions,  and  deter- 
mined their  groups  utilizing  the  Fairness 
Jar,  they  begin  their  activity  tasks.  By 
working  in  small  groups,  usually  four 
children  in  each,  the  students’  dialoguing 
and  personal  experiences  create  an  envi- 
ronment where  their  own  thoughts  are 
acknowledged,  previous  assumptions  are 
challenged,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
feelings  of  their  peers  evolves.  Small 
group  learning  helps  children  develop 
the  need  to  respect  the  rights,  worth,  and 
dignity  of  others. 

Debriefing  and  Discussion 

After  the  groups  have  completed  one  of 
the  activities,  all  the  children  return  to 
the  Community  Circle  with  their  finished 
work.  The  children,  from  each  group  in 
turn,  spend  a few  minutes  presenting 
their  finished  work,  discussing  the  pro- 
cess they  went  through  to  finish  the 
work,  and  relaying  their  thoughts  about 
their  learning.  To  help  the  students  stay 
on  task  during  the  debriefing  time,  I 
encourage  them  to  refer  to  their  Diary  of 
Reflection.  This  is  a journal  in  which  the 
children  record  their  feelings  about  what 


they  are  learning,  their  personal  experi- 
ences related  to  the  topics  the  group  dis- 
cusses, and  their  reactions  to  social 
issues  that  arise  during  class  discussion. 
The  diary  is  also  used  for  documenting 
informal  self-evaluation.  Growth  in  such 
areas  as  knowledge,  attitude,  conflict  res- 
olution strategies,  and  the  understanding 
of  others  is  recorded. 

Our  richest  and  most  meaningful  learn- 
ing usually  occurs  during  this  debriefing 
and  discussion  time.  To  demonstrate  the 
impact  of  this  particular  practice  within 
the  classroom  setting,  I asked  the  children 
what  they  thought  about  our  daily  debrief- 
ing sessions.  Here  are  some  of  their  re- 
sponses: 

• I’ve  got  to  know  myself  a lot  better. 
(Targol) 

• Our  group  gets  to  present  our  work 
and  also  see  what  everyone  else  is 
doing.  Sometimes  different  groups 
have  different  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions and  that’s  O.K.  because  I learn 
new  ways  of  doing  stuff.  (Debbie) 

• I like  to  share,  my  ideas  because  it 
feels  good  when  other  people  say  its  a 
great  idea.  (Sammy) 

• Debriefing  makes  me  ask  myself  why 


Global  Education  and 
the  Internet 

The  World  at  Our  Fingertips 


By  HAROLD  LASS 

Head  of  English,  Northern  Secondary  School 
Toronto  Board  of  Education 

Despite  all  the  detractors  (I  too 
have  read  Silicon  Snake  Oil),  the 
Internet  is  here  to  stay,  grow, 
change.  And  if  schools,  school  boards, 
and  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Train- 
ing choose  to  ignore  it  or  praise  it  while 
under-funding  its  access  in  our  schools, 
they  will  have  turned  their  backs  on  a 
resource  so  vast  it  encompasses  the  world. 
Many  of  our  students,  you  may  be  sure, 
won’t  turn  their  backs  on  it.  Will  we  be 
there  to  guide  them? 

So,  what’s  all  the  hype  about?  What 


use  for  teachers  and  students  is  the  Inter- 
net and  the  World  Wide  Web  anyway? 
Before  I explore  that,  first  what  the  Inter- 
net is  not  — 

It’s  not  pedagogically  safe 

Proceed  with  caution.  One  of  the  blessings 
— and  hazards  — of  the  Internet  is  that  it 
is  unregulated.  Because  everyone  is 
anonymous  on  the  Net,  it’s  a level  playing 
field.  You  may  be  reading  data  at  a Web 
site  that’s  the  result  of  rigorous  research  or 
someone’s  collection  of  bumper  sticker 
slogans.  In  many  instances,  you  just  don’t 
know.  So,  while  many  of  the  world’s  com- 
puters are  connected  via  the  Internet,  the 


I think  a certain  way.  When  I know 
why  I think  something  then  I can 
think  about  whether  or  not  I want  to 
change  my  thinking.  (Khurram) 

• Nobody  listens  to  me  at  home  but  I 
feel  important  here.  (Anonymous) 

• Our  circle  is  so  strong.  It’s  like  a fami- 
ly. You  can  talk  about  anything  and  we 
respect  everyone’s  opinion.  (Jenna) 

• We  talk  and  write  about  real  things 
like  our  lives,  our  futures,  where  we 
fit  in  and  about  our  community.  I feel 
like  my  opinion  counts  and  I’m  going 
to  try  to  help  other  people  feel  their 
opinions  count  too.  Then  we  can 
make  our  world  a better  place  in  a 
peaceful  way.  (Sakshi) 

A learning  environment  can  be  a demo- 
cratic and  empowering  space.  When 
children  are  encouraged  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  their  learning  through  student- 
led  curriculum,  I’ve  found  that  they 
choose  to  address  issues  that  make  up  the 
components  of  global  education.  This 
does  not  surprise  me  because  global  edu- 
cation encourages  us  to  draw  upon  con- 
nections and  understand  the  web  that 
makes  up  our  lives  and  our  world.  It  is 
real  and  relevant  curriculum. 


data  must  always  be  suspect  and  should  be 
subjected  to  scrutiny  and  verification. 

In  their  book,  The  Canadian  Internet 
Advantage,  authors  Jim  Carroll  and  Rick 
Broadhead  remind  educators  and  parents 
of  the  following: 

Like  it  or  not,  the  Internet  is  here,  and  it  is 
changing  the  way  information  is  being 
distributed  in  our  world.  If  we  choose  not 
to  street  proof  our  children  for  the  infor- 
mation highway,  they  will  learn  about  it 
on  their  own.  Would  you  rather  that  they 
discover  the  Internet’s  dark  side  on  their 
own,  without  the  benefit  of  the  insight  of 
educators  and  parents? 

The  realization  that  we  are  now  in  a 
wired  world  where  both  useful  and  taste- 
less information  are  available  through  any 
computer  on  the  planet  is  a starting  point 
for  parents  and  educators.  The  next  step  is 
to  keep  in  mind  that  ...we  not  only  need  to 
help  educate  our  children,  but  we  also 
must  shape  their  morals  and  teach  them  a 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  including  the 
right  and  wrong  aspects  of  the  Internet. 
We  can  do  this  by  monitoring  and  guiding 
the  use  of  the  Internet  by  our  kids. 
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Parents  and  educators  should  teach  chil- 
dren 

• to  always  treat  information  retrieved 
with  a critical  eye  and  not  to  believe 
everything  they  read; 

• to  never  communicate  via  e-mail  with 
a stranger  unless  the  communication 
has  been  approved  by  an  adult; 

• that  just  as  there  are  some  areas  in 
society  that  a child  shouldn’t  venture 
into,  there  are  some  areas  on  the  Inter- 
net that  are  off  limits; 

• that  the  Internet,  while  used  for 
extremely  positive  purposes  by  many, 
is  also  abused  by  some  for  “bad”  pur- 
poses. (p.  217) 

No  matter  how  much  negative  media 
hype  this  aspect  of  the  Internet  receives, 
there  is  no  known  practical  way  to  censor 
or  regulate  it.  Being  on  the  Internet  means 
taking  a stroll  through  the  world  — we 
have  to  teach  our  students  to  be  cautious. 
But  then,  the  same  is  true  of  books.  (For 
discussion  of  issues  pertainning  to  censor- 
ship, contact  http://www.well.com/user/ 
hlr/tomorro  w/ cyberporn . h tm  1 . ) 

It  is  not  the  answer 

No,  it’s  not  the  Promised  Land  educators 
have  been  searching  for.  From  Hall-Den- 
nis  on  up  (or  was  it  down?),  all  the  so- 
called  fixes  for  the  educational  problems 
that  plague  us  have  failed  to  deliver  solu- 
tions. And  they  will  always  fail  to  deliv- 
er because  there  is  no  one  answer,  only 
an  assortment  of  tools  for  classroom  use. 
The  Internet  is  one  such  tool,  and  as  I 
hope  to  demonstrate,  a valuable  one.  But 
it  is  not  the  only  tool  nor  is  it  a substitute 
for  learning  and  for  teachers. 

Now,  what  the  Internet  can  be  for  stu- 
dents and  teachers  — 

It’s  the  world’s  biggest  data  bank 
and  it’s  getting  bigger  by  the  hour 

It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  this  statement.  For  instance,  I 
no  longer  look  to  see  which  libraries  in 
the  world  I connect  to  because  interna- 
tional borders  have  disappeared.  I con- 
nect not  by  country  but  by  interest.  To 
date,  the  University  of  Toronto  has  over 
one  million  of  its  books  fully  scanned  and 
the  text  will  be  available  for  reading  on 
the  Internet  in  the  near  future.  Just  imag- 
ine browsing  the  stacks  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  from  your  home.  Within  five 
years,  students  will  be  able  to  read  books 
from  many  of  the  world’s  renowned  uni- 
versities and  libraries  not  to  mention 


view  art  and  artifacts  from  world  famous 
galleries  and  museums  . And,  if  a student 
or  teacher  wants  to  correspond  with  a 
librarian  or  curator,  the  links  to  do  so  will 
be  there  at  the  Web  sites. 

Some  Websites 

To  help  you  try  to  imagine  some  of  this, 
here’s  a sampling  of  URLs  (Universal 
Resource  Locators,  that  is,  Internet  address- 
es) from  Northern  Secondary  School’s 
World  Wide  Web  site  bookmarks,  sorted 
by  subject.  They  have  proved  valuable  to 
teachers  and  students. 

Art 

http://www.xs4all.nl/~arthur/  — 
Bibliotheque  Bajazzo  Amsterdam 
http://www.commarts.com/  — 
Communication  Arts  Magazine 
http://www.lib.virginia.edu/dic/colls/arh 
1 02/index. html  — Renaissance  and 
Baroque  Architecture 
http  ://w  w w . sonoma.  edu/li  brary/waa/  — 
Women  Artists  Archive 

Drama 

http://www.yahoo.com/Art/Drama/  — 

. Drama  Directory 

http://www.stagenet.com/stagenet/jndex 
2.html  — Internet  Stage  and  Screen 
Resources  Home  Page 

Education 

http://ericir.syr.edu/  — Ask  ERIC  Home 
Page 

http://schoolnet2.carleton.ca/  — Rescol 
canadien/Canada’s  SchoolNet 
http://www.canarie.ca/eng/main.html  — 
CANARIE  Inc.  WWW  English 
Version 

http://www.ils.nwu.edu:80/~e_for_e/nod 
es/EDUCATORpg.html  — Education 
http://mentor.external.hp.com/  — E-mail 
Mentor  Program 
http://www.learningtree.com/  — 

Learning  Tree  International  Countries 
http://netschool.edu/NewDefault.html  — 
Netschool  Welcome  Page 
http://web66.coled.umn.edu/schools.html 
— Web66:  WWW  School  Registry 

English 

http://web.msu.edu/lecture/index.html  — 
Authors’  Lectures 

http://dab.psi.net/DownloadBookstore/ 

— Download  Bookstore 
gopher://joeboy. micro. umn.edu:70/l  1/Eb 
ooks/By%20Title  — Electronic 
Books 


http://www.lib.virginia.edu/etext/ETC.ht 
ml  — Electronic  Text  Center 
(University  of  Virginia) 
http://www.bart.nl/~micha/mystica.html 
— Encyclopedia  Mystica 
http://rampages.onramp.net/~searcy/gods 
.html  — Gods  and  Monsters  of  the 
SubGenius 

http://ernie.bgsu.edu/~dkohrs/Homepage 
.html  — Joseph  Campbell  Foundation 
Web  Site 

http://www.io.org/~toadaly/  — Margaret 
Atwood 

http://pubpages.unh.edU/~cbsiren/myth.h 
tml  — Myths  and  Legends 
http://thetech.mit.edu/Shakespeare/works 
.html  — Shakespeare 
http://www.columbia.edu/~svl2/strunk/ 
— The  Elements  of  Style 
http://sunsite.unc.edu/ibic/IBIChomepag 
e.html  — The  Worldwide  Web 
Virtual  Library 

http://home.mcom.com/escapes/word.ht 
ml  — Word  Magazine 

You  get  the  idea.  If  you  want  to  see  the 
other  Subject-related  Web  sites,  point 
your  browser  to:  http://www.vantage.net/ 
northern/  — Northern  Secondary  Online 
— and  look  at  the  end  of  each  subject 
department’s  course  of  study. 

I could  fill  endless  numbers  of  maga- 
zines about  the  educational  benefits  of  the 
Internet  and  never  make  a dint  in  the  data. 
Besides,  by  the  time  I’d  written  even  one 
page,  much  of  the  information  would  be 
outdated  or  the  amount  of  new  information 
made  available  would  have  outstripped  my 
ability  to  write  about  it.  During  the  time  it 
took  you  to  read  this  article,  over  one  thou- 
sand new  Web  sites  were  created. 

The  World  Wide  Web  is  an  apt  name 
because  students  and  teachers  do  have  the 
world  literally  at  their  finger  tips.  We 
could  call  the  Internet  a gimmick  as  some 
have  or  we  could  harness  the  capacity  of 
tens  of  millions  of  people  exchanging 
information.  And  even  though  users  trav- 
elling the  so-called  Information  Highway 
may  encounter  dangers  along  the  way, 
the  journey  is  worth  it. 
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Global  Perspectives  on 
Food  and  Agriculture 

Grade  4/5  / 6 Classroom  Themes 


By  DINNY  BIGGS 

Teacher,  Toronto  Board  of  Education 

In  planning  any  classroom  theme,  I 
work  from  a framework  that  helps  my 
students  make  connections  from  the 
past  — from  their  own  cultural  roots  and 
the  pasts  of  others  — with  applications  to 
their  day-to-day  concerns  and  to  prepara- 
tions for  the  choices  they  will  have  to 
make  in  the  future.  I have  found  that  food 
and  agriculture  studied  in  the  junior  grade 
classroom  lends  itself  well  to  those  con- 
nections and  to  the  skills,  knowledge,  and 
values  students  are  expected  to  demon- 
strate. In  explaining  this  choice  of  study  to 
parents  and  sometimes  also  to  colleagues, 
I point  out  the.  need  to  move  on  from  the 
traditionally  taught  “pioneer  farming”  unit 
to  bring  in  contemporary  and  global  per- 
spectives as  part  of  the  study. 

I use  planning  webs  with  the  class  as  a 
means  to  see  connections  to  issues  around 
the  food  we  eat.  Each  year  the  students 
and  I select  one  particular  food  to  study. 
Some  examples  over  the  years  have  been 
corn,  maple  syrup,  wheat,  eggs,  tuna, 
apples,  and  milk.  Although  we  cannot 
always  cover  all  the  subtopics  and  ques- 
tions generated  in  the  study,  the  planning 
web  is  a central,  visual  reference  that  I use 
to  help  students  think  about  the  interde- 
pendence and  interconnectedness  of  issues 
in  our  lives.  By  posting  an  ongoing  web  of 
these  connections,  students  and  parents 
can  see  where  our  class  studies  are  leading 
and  the  topics  of  interest  that  branch  off 
for  independent  study  or  later  references 
during  the  year. 

Through  inquiry  tasks,  students  begin 
to  see  themselves  in  a global  context  that 
leads  them  to  ask  questions  about  the 
past,  present,  and  future.  I ask  students 
each  year,  as  an  introductory  activity,  to 
create  a web  on  a world  map  connecting 
our  city  to  the  sources  of  food,  both  fresh 
and  packaged  or  canned  that  they  find  in 
their  kitchen.  They  are  surprised  at  how 
much  food  comes  from  outside  Canada 
and  from  how  far  away.  Their  display 
acts  as  a visual  base  from  which  other 


inquiries  can  begin.  Following  are  exam- 
ples of  how  I have  explored  global  con- 
nections with  different  classes. 

Food  Prices:  Students  located  local  comer 
stores  and  supermarkets  near  the  school. 
With  adult  permission  or  supervision,  they 
were  asked  to  visit  each  store  to  inquire 
about  the  cost  of  the  exact  same  brand  of 
the  same  item:  in  our  study,  a litre  of  milk 
from  a popular  Company.  Finding  the  cost 
of  the  milk  different  among  the  stores,  the 
students  speculated  why.  We  looked  at  all 


A study  of  food  and 
agriculture  has  endless 
links  to  ourselves,  our 
community,  and  the  world, 
and  to  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future. 


the  jobs  involved  from  farmer  to  store 
clerk  and  traced  each  price  along  the  way 
to  the  store  in  delivery,  packaging,  produc- 
tion, transportation,  and  source  right  back 
to  the  farm.  We  looked  at  the  different 
points  of  view  of  a store  manager  and  pur- 
chaser as  to  why  the  price  could  be  higher 
in  one  store  to  the  next.  We  continued  to 
explore  issues  of  consumer  demand  and 
competitive  markets  through  contacts  with 
family  and  friends  on  the  price  of  milk  in 
other  parts  of  the  city,  country,  world-wide. 
Inquiries  continued  into  issues  of  food 
pricing  through  marketing  boards,  free 
trade  arrangements,  and  questions  about  a 
global  economy. 

Food  Choices:  We  questioned  the  North 
American  media  images  of  “healthy  bod- 
ies,” and  explored  how  hard  it  was  to  be 
informed  consumers  when  it  came  to  mak- 
ing decisions  about  what  we  eat.  Students 
were  asked  to  list  the  body  features  — for 


example:  skin  colour,  weight,  age,  disabil- 
ity, and  so  on  — of  people  promoting  food 
products  in  magazine  advertisements  or 
television  commercials.  Students  catego- 
rized their  lists  and  discussed  which  fea- 
tures were  over  — or  under  — portrayed 
compared  to  people  in  their  daily  lives. 
We  explored  how  these  “images”  influ- 
enced our  choices  of  food  products  and 
what  control  we  had  over  those  choices. 

Access  to  Varieties  of  Food:  We  stud- 
ied nutrition,  as  well  as  malnutrition  and 
issues  of  hunger  in  parts  of  the  world. 
Students  researched  and  developed  a list 
of  the  important  vitamins  for  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  children.  They  found  out 
what  foods  are  available  as  natural 
sources  of  vitamins.  We  researched  why 
and  how  vitamins  for  children  are  also 
produced  chemically  and  compared  the 
two  sources  according  to  availability, 
price,  and  nutritional  value.  Students 
were  asked  to  develop  personal  action 
plans  to  ensure  their  own  intake  of  nec- 
essary vitamins.  Using  information  from 
non-government  organizations  such  as 
UNICEF  and  the  Red  Cross,  we  found 
out  how  vitamins  are  made  available  for 
refugee  children  and  participated  in  a 
class  fundraiser  to  support  one  of  these 
programs. 

Availability  Of  Food:  We  collected  food 
donations,  volunteered  a half  day  work- 
ing at  a food  bank,  and  considered  alter- 
natives for  assisting  hungry  people  in 
need  now  and  in  the  future  both  locally 
and  globally.  Some  of  this  inquiry  in- 
volved interviews  with  local  politicians 
and  food  bank  workers,  research  notes 
from  world  health  organizations,  and 
comparisons  of  farming  techniques  and 
yields  world-wide. 

Food  Packaging:  We  looked  at  food 
processing  and  food  packaging  and 
explored  further  questions  about  the 
impact  of  some  of  these  practices  on  the 
quality  of  the  food  and  the  health  of  our 
environment.  Students  compared  canned 
apple  juice  and  boxed  apple  juice  for 
flavour,  shelf  life,  price,  and  cost  in  terms 
of  environmental  effect.  They  considered 
the  processing,  transportation,  amount  of 
packaging,  and  disposal  of  packaging 
involved  in  each  sample.  Different  com- 
panies sent  us  information  on  the  pros 
and  cons  of  each,  to  which  we  responded 
with  return  letters  on  our  research  and 
preferences.  We  debated  the  consequence 
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of  environmental  impact  from  over-pack- 
aging  and  what  we  as  a class  and  as  indi- 
viduals could  do  about  it. 

Every  year,  I ask  my  students,  “What 
links  to  farming  are  there  in  your  fami- 
ly’s history?”  My  urban,  downtown  stu- 
dents for  the  most  part  have  been  taken 
aback  by  the  idea.  Over  time,  however, 
through  interviewing  family  members, 
connections  are  found  for  each  of  them. 
For  some  it  has  meant  long-distance 
phone  calls  or  family  members  acting  as 
interpreters.  Many  students  have  learned 
parts  of  their  family  histories  they  hadn’t 
heard  before  and  that  their  grandparents, 
in  particular,  had  thought  no  one  was 
interested  in  hearing.  And  for  some  stu- 
dents from  rural  backgrounds,  they  have 
been  able  to  validate  their  earlier  experi- 
ences through  these  stories,  in  particular 
students  new  to  Canada.  Students’  writ- 
ing often  led  to  further  inquiry. 

In  my  country  when  people  are  farmers 
they  have  a lot  of  work  to  do.  People  have 
to  cut  rice  or  grain  by  hand  with  a big  scis- 
sor. That’s  all  because  they  don’t  have 
machines  to  cut  it.  It’s  very  tiring  to  do  the 
job.  In  my  country  farmers  have  to  do 
almost  everything  by  hand  because  it’s  very 
hard  to  make  or  buy  the  machines.  (Grade  6 
student  bom  in  Vietnam) 

In  the  Philippines  they  use  a water  cow  to 
plow  the  soil  and  they  use  people  to  plant 
the  seeds.  When  they  water  the  plants  they 
have  a bucket  with  holes  in  it  they  pass 
• over  the  plants.  In  the  Philippines  they  use 
animals  and  people  but  in  Canada  they  use 
machines  to  do  the  work.  (Grade  6 student 
born  in  the  Philippines) 

• How  is  access  to  farm  technology  used 
as  a factor  to  determine  a country  as 
“developing”  or  “developed”? 

• Who  or  what  contributes  to  that 
access?  Can  that  be  changed? 

My  aunt  owns  a farm  in  Scotland  but  she 
moved  to  Toronto  so  her  family  owns  it 
now.  The  farmer’s  day  begins  by  milking 
the  cows,  feeding  the  other  animals,  har- 
vesting the  crop  and  taking  the  crop  to  the 
market.  (Grade  5 student  bom  in  Canada) 

• Why  have  many  people  moved  from 
rural  areas  to  cities? 

• What  effect  has  that  had  on  countries 
including  Canada? 

• How  is  the  move  difficult  or  easy? 

My  grandmother  has  a farm  in  Trinidad. 
Every  morning  when  I woke  up  I had  to 
do  chores.  I had  to  feed  the  chickens  and 
milk  the  cows.  It  is  a lot  of  hard  work.  My 
grandfather  had  to  work  the  big  tractor. 


Sometimes  he  got  cut  badly.  (Grade  5 stu- 
dent born  in  Trinidad) 

I found  out  how  my  grandfather  lost  his 
finger  in  Portugal  before  he  came  to  Cana- 
da. It  was  with  a pitch  fork.  He  and  his 
friend  were  stacking  up  hay  and  his  friend 
hit  his  finger  with  the  pitch  fork.  (Grade  5 
student  born  in  Canada) 

• What  are  issues  of  safety  around  a 
farm? 

• What  legal  protections  are  in  place  for 
children  working  on  farms  in  Canada 
and  in  other  countries? 

• Explore  the  different  issues  around  the 
rights  of  children  and  work.  What 
actions  can  be  taken  to  protect  those 
rights? 

My  grandmother  is  a farmer.  She  bought 
pigs,  chickens,  and  ducks  home  and  fed 
them  from  her  backyard.  I lived  with  my 
grandmother  since  I’m  a child  but  I used 
to  hate  animals  in  my  backyard  because  it 
smelled  stinky,  I would  hate  to  be  a 
farmer  like  my  grandmother.  Every  month 
the  chickens  and  ducks  lay  me  a lot  of 
eggs.  I used  to  collect  eggs  from  my 
chickens.  Every  new  year  in  our  country 
we  kill  one  chicken  or  duck  to  celebrate 


By  TSEHAYOU  SEYOUM 

Coordinator,  International  Development 
Education,  Red  Cross,  Ontario  Zone 

The  emphasis  of  our  Red  Cross 
International  Development  Educa- 
tion (IDE)  program  is  on  helping 
children  develop  values  around  interna- 
tional issues  and  understanding  and  empa- 
thy for  the  vulnerable  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Activities  and  follow-up  materials 
focus  on  building  skills  such  as  communi- 
cation, co-operation,  global  awareness, 
and  problem  solving. 

What  does  the  Red  Cross  offer 
schools  in  Ontario? 

The  Ontario  Zone  of  the  Canadian  Red 
Cross  is  involved  in  helping  victims  of 


with  a special  meal.  (Grade  6 student  born 
in  Vietnam) 

• Why  is  food  central  to  most  festivities 
or  rituals? 

• How  and  why  have  celebrations  changed 
over  time?  Discuss  the  changes  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a grandparent,  parent,  and 
child. 

I have  found  that  a study  of  food  and 
agriculture  has  endless  links  to  our- 
selves, our  community,  and  the  world, 
and  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  Not  only  are  serious,  current 
issues  studied  but  also  many  activities 
are  co-operative  and  fun,  which  helps  in 
building  trust  and  respect  in  the  class- 
room. I’ll  never  forget  the  look  on  stu- 
dents faces  when  they  learned  how  to 
milk  a cow  by  hand,  or  when  they  col- 
lected sap  directly  from  a maple  tree,  or 
when  we  baked  bread  from  scratch  and 
they  smelled  and  tasted  it  fresh  from  the 
oven.  Food  and  agriculture  provide  many 
avenues  to  explore  the  world  in  interest- 
ing, relevant,  and  challenging  ways  for 
students  and  teachers  alike. 


man-made  and  natural  disasters,  as  well 
as  in  providing  development  assistance 
to  communities  of  the  developing  world. 
It  has,  therefore,  a lot  to  offer  to  schools 
in  Ontario  from  its  first-hand  experience, 
and  has  the  capacity  to  share  that  experi- 
ence with  Canadians. 

For  instance,  for  International  Develop- 
ment Week  (February  4-10,1996),  we 
invited  a delegate  from  the  Kenya  Red 
Cross  Society  to  a three-week  speaking 
tour  of  Ontario.  Bether  Kokach,  a special- 
ist on  women  and  development  issues  and 
the  Kenya  Red  Cross  Primary  Health  Care 
program,  made  presentations  to  elementary 
schools,  high  schools,  and  universities, 
across  Ontario,  as  well  as  to  community 
groups.  Bether  spoke  about  the  women’s 
situation  in  Kenya  and  talked  about  the 
interconnectedness  of  peoples  and  nations. 


International  Development 
Education 


Resources  from  the  Red  Cross 
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Of  course,  the  schools  that  did  some 
preparatory  work  before  her  visit,  or  did 
follow-up  activities  after,  benefited  the 
most  from  her  visit. 

Red  Cross  delegates  that  have  returned 
from  places  like  the  former  Yugoslavia 
and  Rwanda  are  also  available  to  schools 
through  Red  Cross  branches.  These  dele- 
gates can  inform  and  educate  students 
beyond  what  is  presented  by  the  media 
about  the  conflicts  in  these  countries. 

For  this  year’s  Red  Cross  Day,  May  8, 
1996,  the  Red  Cross  launched  a nation- 
wide campaign  focussing  on  the  continu- 
ing effort  to  ban  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  anti-personnel  landmines  around  the 
world.  Over  70  schools  in  Ontario  partici- 
pated by  building  large  piles  of  shoes  in 
places  such  as  Nathan  Philips  Square  in 
Toronto  and  Parliament  Hill  in  Ottawa  to 
symbolize  the  victims  of  landmines  as 
well  as  mounting  displays  of  posters, 
maps,  and  fact  sheets. 

What  kind  of  resources  are 
developed  by  the  Red  Cross? 

Over  the  last  23  years  the  Red  Cross  has 
developed  numerous  books,  handbooks, 
pamphlets,  manuals,  and  videos  that  dis- 
cuss development  concerns.  Two  annual 
publications  are  the  Global  Report  and 
the  Project  Report.  The  Global  Report 
includes  background  information  on 
development  topics  together  with  activi- 
ties that  provide  students  with  new  and 
interesting  ways  to  explore  the  topic.  The 
Project  Report  provides  information 
about  Canadian  Red  Cross-supported 
Primary  Health  Care  Programs  in  Africa 
and  the  Philippines. 

Development  materials  for  students 
include  participatory  components  that 
invite  students  to  try  their  hand  at  making 
oral  rehydration  therapy  solutions  or  carry- 
ing buckets  of  water  to  illustrate  the  impor- 
tance of  access  to  clean,  fresh  water. 
Role-play  activities  underscore  the  effect 
on  health  of  access  to  land,  adequate  nutri- 
tion, and  community -centred  development. 
The  Dilemma  Book , for  Grade  9 and  up, 
outlines  problems  based  on  real-life  situa- 
tions. These  scenarios  are  designed  to  help 
students  understand  the  complexities  of 
international  development  work  and  how 
decisions  are  affected  by  such  factors  as 
the  economy,  the  environment,  political 
beliefs,  cultural  taboos,  and  human  rights. 
These  dilemmas  give  students  the  opportu- 
nity to  discover  and  debate  their  own 
beliefs  and  values. 

All  Red  Cross  IDE  books,  handbooks, 


manuals,  kits,  posters,  and  pamphlets  are 
available  at  little  or  no  cost. 

Who  is  involved  in  IDE  in  Ontario? 

The  Red  Cross  IDE  programs  are.  heavily 
dependent  on  volunteer  input  and  com- 
munity participation.  Hence,  our  strategy 
is  to  attract  teachers  who  have  an  interest 
in  IDE,  university  students,  and  young 
volunteers. 

Several  Red  Cross  branches  and  regions 
co-operate  with  school  boards  and  commu- 
nity groups  to  deliver  day-long  school 
symposiums,  others  prefer  to  do  one-hour 
presentations.  The  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Region,  for  example,  typically  gives  capti- 
vating and  informative  presentations  using 
trained  youth  volunteers.  These  enthusias- 
tic and  creative  young  people  serve  as  role 
models  of  youth  who  make  a difference  in 
their  community  and  their  world. 


By  CHRISTINA  WHYTE-EARNSHAW 

Psychotherapist,  Toronto 

Recently  I worked  as  writer-editor 
on  a federally  funded  project, 
administered  through  the  Canadi- 
an Centre  for  Victims  of  Torture.  In  this 
capacity  I participated  in  the  production 
of  a book  called  In  Our  Midst:  Education- 
al Aides  to  Work  With  Survivors  of  Tor- 
ture and  Organized  Violence.  The  book  is 
intended  for  medical,  mental  health,  legal, 
education,  and  social  service  practitioners 
who  work  with  survivors  of  organized 
social  violence.  Organized  social  violence 
includes  the  extreme  trauma  of  torture,  the 
disappearance  of  family  members,  friends 
or  colleagues,  the  witnessing  of  murder, 
torture,  and  other  forms  of  violence,  as 
well  as  forced  migration.  In  general  in  the 
Canadian  context,  survivors  of  such  trau- 
ma are  refugees. 

In  our  schools,  we  encounter  children 
who  have  been  directly  subject  to  even 
the  most  extreme  forms  of  social  trauma, 
such  as  torture,  and  others  who  have 


Through  IDE  programs,  students  face 
real  development  issues  through  experi- 
ential learning  and  the  school  sympo- 
sium activities  complement  the  teachers’ 
efforts  to  meet  the  learning  outcomes  of 
the  Common  Curriculum.  Of  course,  the 
Red  Cross  in  Ontario  gets  the  opportuni- 
ty to  involve  communities  in  its  Interna- 
tional Development  Education  activities. 

The  evolution  of  the  Red  Cross  IDE 
activities  is  strongly  tied  to  events  and 
changing  conditions  affecting  people 
around  the  world  and  here  at  home. 
Through  the  partnership  that  our  branch- 
es are  building  with  schools  and  young 
volunteers,  as  well  as  the  partnership  that 
is  evolving  between  Ontario  and  over- 
seas societies  such  as  Kenya  Red  Cross 
Society,  the  quality  of  development  edu- 
cation that  the  Red  Cross  can  offer  in 
Ontario  will  continue  to  improve. 


been  secondarily  affected  through  the 
impact  of  these  traumas  upon  parents 
and  other  immediate  family  members. 
Another  of  the  features  which  often  char- 
acterizes the  experience  of  refugee  chil- 
dren is  long  periods  of  separation  from  a 
parent  due  to  imprisonment,  events  in 
transit,  or  disappearance.  Others  have 
suffered  permanent  loss  of  parents, 
grandparents,  or  siblings  through  death. 
In  one  way  or  another,  these  children 
have  experienced  the  loss  of  the  family’s 
capacity  to  provide  a sustained  sense  of 
security,  in  a context  of  frequent  and 
often  traumatic  change. 

In  general,  refugee  families  arrive  in 
Canada  with  few  resources  — economic 
or  social.  While  immigrant  families 
come  pursuing  opportunities,  having 
made  some  preparations,  material  and 
emotional,  the  families  of  refugees  are 
very  likely  to  arrive  in  Canada  with  few 
preparations  and  fewer  resources  and  to 
have  left  their  countries  not  through 
choice  but  rather  in  order  to  escape  per- 
secution. Once  the  initial  experience  of 


Working  with  Refugee 
Children  in  the  Classroom 

Relearning  Basic  Trust 
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relief  or  safety  has  passed,  a profound 
sense  of  loss  and  regret  may  set  in.  The 
normal  stress  of  dislocation,  of  loss  of 
friends,  family,  and  cultural  context 
associated  with  all  immigration  is  multi- 
plied many-fold  in  the  case  of  refugee 
families.  In  addition,  there  are  the  conse- 
quences of  the  harsh  conditions  of  exis- 
tence immediately  prior  and  subsequent 
to  the  arrival  in  Canada.  These  may 
involve  pre-flight  civil  strife  and  person- 
al trauma,  protracted  and  dangerous 
flight  (which  may  include  periods  of 
intense  insecurity  and  hardship  in 
refugee  camps),  followed  by  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  difficulties  associated 
with  rebuilding  family  life  in  an  alien 
culture,  in  the  face  of  diminished  social, 
economic,  and  professional  status.  These 
individual  and  familial  experiences  have 
significant  impact  upon  the  refugee 
child’s  experience  of  school  and,  in  turn, 
upon  the  educator’s  experience  of  the 
refugee  child.  The  encounter  can  all  too 
easily  be  marked  by  disappointment, 
misunderstanding,  and  failure. 

Impact  of  Organized  Violence 
on  Children 

What  are  we  to  do  with  the  knowledge 
that  some  30  percent  of  our  refugee  pop- 
ulations have  been  subject  to  torture? 
These  and  other  harsh  realities  impact  on 
the  refugee  children  in  our  classroom, 
whether  they  were  directly  tortured  or 
merely  observed  torture  or  murder  and 
violence  of  other  kinds.  This  impacts  on 
the  classroom  as  a whole.  And  in  turn, 
the  response  of  the  teacher  and  the  class- 
room will  have  an  impact  upon  the 
refugee  children  as  they  put  together  a 
new  world  of  meaning  and  seek  to  find 
their  place  in  it.  They  must  do  this  while 
carrying  within  them  the  memory  and  all 
the  traumatic  learning  associated  with 
living  for  all  or  large  parts  of  their  lives 
in  “cultures  of  fear.”  This  is  the  basis  of 
their  most  fundamental  knowledge  about 
themselves  and  their  world. 

We  need  to  make  meaningful  educa- 
tional sense  of  this  fact.  It  is  hard  for 
most  of  us  to  imagine  the  turmoil  some 
of  our  newest  Canadians  have  suffered. 
It  is  also  hard  to  fully  grasp  the  implica- 
tions of  these  different  worlds  of  experi- 
ence upon  the  encounter  with  formal 
education  in  our  schools.  In  attempting 
to  respond  to  this  reality,  we  need  to  edu- 
cate ourselves  about  both  the  experiences 
of  our  refugees  and  the  consequences  of 


trauma.  We  may  begin  with  a recogni- 
tion that  the  nature  of  the  effects  of 
social  violence  on  children  is  the  experi- 
ence of  multiple  trauma,  loss,  and  perva- 
sive insecurity. 

In  primary  education  in  particular,  our 
way  of  thinking  about  and  teaching  the 
concept  of  the  global  village  has  tended 
to  emphasize  the  commonalities  that  link 
us  as  human  beings  in  a human  commu- 
nity. This  has  had  obvious  and  laudable 
effects  in  pedagogical  and  human  terms 
— to  build  a sense  of  community,  to 
contribute  to  the  sense  of  what  we  share 
and  so  on.  However,  the  more  difficult 
task  in  education  is  the  comprehension 
and  integration  of  the  negative.  There  are 
things  we  do  not  share.  Diversity  can 
mean  that  some  children  in  our  class- 
rooms and  communities  have  suffered 
more  trauma,  indeed  cumulative  trauma, 
when  compared  to  most  other  children. 


IN  OUR  MIDST 


Educational  Aids  to  Work  withSurvivors 
ofTortureand  Organized  Violence 


A Reflective  Interactive  Approach 


Edited  by  Christina  Whyte-Earnshaw 
and  Dieter  Misgeld 


CANADIAN  CENTER  FOR 
VICTIMS  OF  TORTURE 


Call  the  Canadian  Centre  for  Victims  of 
Torture  (416)  480-0489  to  order  this  book. 

There  is  no  single  response  to  trauma, 
because  each  is  an  individual  solution  to 
what  is  felt  to  be  a very  personal  chal- 
lenge, but  there  are  some  classes  of 
response  which  can  be  identified.  And 
there  are  recognizable  themes  which 
underlie  them.  The  need  to  achieve  a 
sense  of  personal  safety  is  a particularly 
salient  one.  Children  who  have  suffered 
serious  trauma  will  seek  in  their  own  iso- 
lated ways  to  secure  for  themselves  a 
sense  of  safety.  Often  this  will  take  the 
form  of  a need  to  achieve  a sense  of  con- 
trol. This  will  be  particularly  pronounced 
in  new  and  thus  newly  threatening  situa- 
tions, such  as  a new  school,  a new  class, 
a new  teacher,  and  new  “friends.”  Other 
children  will  strive  for  a sense  of  safety 


by  retreating  into  an  internal  world  of 
known  and  manageable  dreamlike  imagi- 
nation. Some  will  fight  tenaciously 
against  dependency  of  any  kind,  includ- 
ing dependency  on  the  teacher  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  or  skills.  Still 
others  will  identify  the  teacher  as  the 
sole  source  of  security  and  will  latch 
onto  them  in  an  apparently  infantile  and 
inappropriate  manner.  In  all  instances, 
the  teacher  has  a sense  of  the  tenuous- 
ness of  any  positive  link  with  the  child. 
Such  children  are  provocative  in  one 
way  or  another  — even  if  only  in  pro- 
voking a sense  of  incompetence  and 
helplessness  in  the  teacher. 

Given  the  reality  of  increasingly  lim- 
ited resources  for  classroom  support  or 
special  services,  whether  aides  or  access 
to  psychological  consultants,  teachers 
may  conclude  that  such  a child  is  just  not 
ready  to  be  educated  and  that  a referral 
out  is  the  only  solution.  That  teachers  are 
being  expected  or  even  required  to  meet 
the  needs  of  almost  all,  if  not  all,  chil- 
dren in  their  classrooms  despite  dimin- 
ishing supports  can  mean  that  a kind  of 
exile  within  the  classroom  results,  with 
the  additional  risk  of  such  children  being 
sent  to  the  office  and  eventually  home. 
Such  special  children  present  very  spe- 
cial challenges. 

The  Child’s  Process  of 
Relearning  Trust 

The  essential  challenge  for  the  teacher  is 
establishing  and  maintaining  basic  trust 
where  experience  has  either  forced  the 
unlearning  of  this  prerequisite  for  human 
social  interaction  or,  in  the  case  of  very 
small  children,  has  precluded  its  learn- 
ing. When  basic  trust  has  either  been  lost 
or  not  been  acquired,  there  will  be  a neg- 
ative impact  upon  all  future  encounters 
with  social  institutions  and  figures  of 
authority  and  potentially  in  all  dependen- 
cy relationships.  This  is  a critical  issue 
for  educators  who  are  both  authority  and 
dependency  figures. 

Basic  trust,  like  adequate  nourish- 
ment, is  a minimum  requirement  for 
readiness  to  learn.  When  it  is  not  in 
place,  children  cannot  be  taught  and 
what  they  do  “learn”  in  our  educational 
system  may  have  very  little  to  do  with 
what  we  wish  them  to  learn.  Insofar  as 
such  children  do  “participate”  in  the  life 
of  the  classroom,  their  effect  will  be  to 
disrupt  or  otherwise  derail  the  education- 
al project,  often  merely  their  own,  some- 
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times  that  of  the  whole  group.  Just  as 
breakfast  programs  in  our  schools  have 
been  an  important  response  to  the  recog- 
nition that  hungry  children  cannot  learn, 
we  now  need  to  construct  a response  to 
the  knowledge  that  frightened  children 
cannot  learn,  and  some  of  the  children  in 
our  classrooms  are  in  fact  frightened. 

What  are  the  adaptations  in  relationship 
with  and  approach  to  such  students  which 
can  be  expected  to  diminish  the  children’s 
sense  of  danger,  increase  their  sense  of 
safety  and  trust,  and  thereby  provide  a 
foundation  for  learning?  Briefly  stated,  it 
is  the  children’s  recurrent  experience  of 
the  teachers’  capacity  for  thoughtful  con- 
cern about  them  which  is  most  likely  to 
contribute  to  the  learning  or  relearning  of 
basic  trust.  Teachers  can  make  gains  in 
this  direction  by  striving  to  develop  some 
tolerance  for  the  often  irritating  and  some- 
times disruptive  interpersonal  and  behav- 
ioral manifestations  of  mistrust  which 
these  children  present.  To  begin  this  pro- 
cess most  effectively  requires  developing 
the  capacity  to  recognize  and  monitor  and, 
ultimately  insofar  as  possible,  to  alter  the 
kinds  of  feelings  such  children  stimulate  in 
us.  Practitioners  working  with  such  chil- 
dren find  they  feel  not  only  impotent, 
frightened,  confused,  overwhelmed,  and 
helpless  but  also  angry  at  being  mis- 
judged. Thus  the  process  begins  by  devel- 
oping some  tolerance  for  one’s  own 
feelings  when  confronted  by  such  a diffi- 
cult and  unknown  situation.  With  just  this 
beginning,  teachers  can  free  their  thinking 
to  work  on  developing  some  strategies  to 
provide  refugee  children  with  a kind  of 
oasis  or  sanctuary  of  dependability,  pre- 
dictability, interest,  and  concern. 

Why  should  we  be  concerned  with 
doing  this?  Arguments  hinging  on  self- 
interest  and  long-term  economic  sense 
have  been  advanced  in  the  case  of  trau- 
matized refugee  children  and  their  fami- 
lies, but  is  collective  self-interest  the 
only  interest  we  have  in  providing  for 
our  refugee  survivors?  The  simple 
answer  is  no.  Canada  has  made  a human- 
itarian commitment  though  international 
treaty  and  declaration  to  offer  shelter  and 
safety  to  refugees  fleeing  political  vio- 
lence. This  places  the  consideration  of 
the  legitimate  and  reasoned  response  to 
refugees  within  a context  of  humanitari- 
an or  moral  obligation.  This  is  important 
because  we  do  not  need  to  argue  for  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  their  proven  suc- 
cess in  cost-benefit  terms.  In  the  context 
of  the  humanitarian  and  moral  obliga- 
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tion,  we  may  turn  our  attention  as  educa- 
tors to  the  immediate  relief  of  suffering 
within  the  educational  context.  And  this, 
it  turns  out,  is  arguably  the  best  guide  to 
the  most  effective  pedagogical  response. 

It  is  through  attention  to  the  relief  of 
suffering  in  the  immediate  moment 
which  is  most  likely  to  provide  a sense  of 
safety  and  to  rebuild  the  children’s  sense 
of  trust.  When  confronting  the  challenge 
of  relieving  the  suffering  of  traumatized 
individuals,  it  can  be  helpful  to  think  of 
the  kind  of  suffering  with  which  we  are 
concerned.  We  are  speaking  of  a kind  of 
psychological  suffering  or  mental  pain. 


Ractitioners  working  with 
such  children  find  they 
feel  not  only  impotent, 
frightened,  confused, 
Overwhelmed,  and  helpless 
but  also  angry 
at  being  misjudged. 


Such  pain  may  be  descriptively  referred 
to  as  fear,  worry,  anxiety,  or  even  terror. 
It  exists  in  relation  to  ourselves  and  the 
institutions  we  represent.  Knowing  this 
helps  us  with  the  question  of  how  to  build 
and  sustain  a working  relationship  with 
refugee  children  and  their  parents.  We 
can  do  this  by  striving  to  build  basic  trust 
where  such  trust  is  lacking  and  by  learn- 
ing to  tolerate  the  mistrust  which  we  can- 
not overcome.  We  must  consider  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  interper- 
sonal fear,  in  the  students’  experience  of 
us  and  in  their  parents’  experience  of  us, 
and  strive  to  overcome  it. 

Attention  to  the  present  context  and  to 
our  own  immediate  emotional  experi- 
ence of  the  interpersonal  encounter  with 
child  survivors  and  their  families  is  an 
integral  part  of  developing  understand- 
ing, tolerance,  and  successful  strategies 
for  relieving  their  suffering.  By  suggest- 
ing a focus  upon  the  present,  I mean  in 
addition  to  close  observation  of  the  child, 
attention  as  well  to  our  own  moment-to- 
moment  experience  of  the  child  and  of 
the  class  as  a whole.  The  future-oriented 
kind  of  thinking  to  which  educators  are 
inclined,  and  the  conditions  under  which 


educators  work,  may  mean  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  think  about  the  interpersonal 
quality  of  the  present  moment  for  our- 
selves and  the  children  we  seek  to  edu- 
cate. But  our  sense  of  the  child  in  the 
immediate  moment-to-moment  experi- 
ence is  the  best  source  of  information 
regarding  the  level  and  nature  of  the 
child’s  suffering  and  interpersonal  fear. 

This  requires  a kind  of  close  monitor- 
ing, with  which  teachers  are  familiar,  but 
rather  than  monitoring  what  is  being 
learned  of  the  lesson  material,  we  must 
extend  the  focus  to  the  realm  of  feelings. 
Thus  the  teacher  is  concerned  with  a 
kind  of  “pre-learning”  which  is  prior  that 
of  subject  areas,  concepts  acquisition,  or 
skill  development  even  while  this  may 
occur  through  the  medium  of  those  more 
familiar  educational  categories.  What  is 
this  pre-learning  concerned  with?  It  is 
concerned  with  the  internal  world  of  the 
child,  the  reconstruction  of  a benign  and 
positive  representation  of  self,  world, 
and  future. 

Thus  we  can  help  reconstruct  the  pat- 
tern of  expectancies  which  shape  these 
children’s  interaction  with  us,  with  their 
classmates,  and  with  the  larger  world, 
now  and  in  the  future.  In  addition,  by 
attending  to  the  immediate  moment  of 
the  interpersonal,  educators  will  be  able 
to  recognize  and  take  satisfaction  in  the 
significant  gains  of  their  students  in  the 
areas  of  social  and  emotional  develop- 
ment. Finally,  attention  to  this  dimension 
of  the  educational  encounter  is  one  of  the 
richest  sources  of  information  for  the 
development  of  successful  interventions 
which  such  children  and  their  families. 

Interventions  will,  of  course,  take 
many  forms  depending  upon  the  teacher’s 
assessment  of  the  situation  and  of  the 
resources,  both  personal  and  material, 
available.  Possibilities  range  from  speak- 
ing softly  and  listening  carefully,  to  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  the  children  to  be 
a boss,  or  a helper,  to  do  it  all  by  them- 
selves, or  have  it  done  for  them.  There  are 
as  well  the  familiar  supports  of  playing 
and  story  writing. 

What  is  in  fact  most  important  to  build- 
ing the  child’s  sense  of  safety,  and  most 
communicative  of  concern,  is  the  teacher’s 
thoughtful  care  evident  in  the  individual- 
ized interventions  she  makes  with  and  for 
the.  child  in  her  classroom.  Diminishing 
fear  and  relieving  interpersonal  suffering 
is  what  is  most  likely  to  rebuild  the  child’s 
sense  of  trust,  thereby  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  other  kinds  of  learning. 
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By  BRIAN  GEORGE 

Educator,  Neyaashiinigmiing 
(Cape  Croker  First  Nation) 

Educators  of  today  need  only  look 
deep  within  themselves  to  experi- 
ence the  spark  of  life  which  radi- 
ates wholeness  and  the  commonalities  of 
our  life  systems.  In  that  illumination  we 
can  find  the  answers  we  need  to  design 
life  plans  for  a sustainable  future.  For  the 
children  of  today  that  future  will 
unfold  in  the  21st  century.  It  is 
our  responsibility  as  adults  to 
lead  the  children  into  a future  of 
justice,  co-operation,  and  peace. 

Yet  it  is  time  to  admit  fully  to 
ourselves  that  many  of  our  sys- 
tems are  not  working,  that  we 
need  to  make  a transition  to  a 
more  global  perspective.  We 
need  to  acknowledge  that  each 
culture  of  the  world  has  great 
diversity,  that  all  life-forms  are 
universes  within  themselves,  but 
that  we  can  work  together  to 
build  communication  and  under- 
standing so  that  our  children  will 
have  a future  with  integrity. 

A global  perspective  in  our 
schools  and  classrooms  will 
help  our  children  develop 
insight  into  the  world  in  which 
they  live.  A global  curriculum, 
with  its  many  components,  will 
not  only  teach  the  traditional 
basics  of  education,  but  also 
allow  students  and  teachers  to 
feel  life  in  its  myriad  simplici- 
ties and  complexities.  We 
should  not  wait  until  life  is  at  its 
worst  before  our  best  shines 
through.  We  should  allow  our  children  to 
freely  explore  their  global  village,  to 
express  their  emotions  so  they  can  be 
full. 

During  the  last  century,  Chief  Seattle 
said,  “All  things  are  connected  like  the 
blood  that  unites  one  family.  Man  did 
not  weave  the  web  of  life.  He  is  merely  a 
strand  in  that  web.  What  he  does  to  the 
web,  he  does  to  himself.  What  Man  does 
to  the  Earth,  he  does  to  himself.  What 
befalls  the  Earth  soon  befalls  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Earth.” 

When  he  made  this  statement.  Chief 
Seattle’s  way  of  life  was  totally  sub- 
merged in  a natural  environment.  His 


world  had  no  concrete  and  steel,  no  auto- 
mobiles. His  world  was  devoid  of  the 
social  structure  that  creates  the  need  for 
monetary  affluence.  The  land  was  not  cut 
up  into  hectares,  the  skies  were  not 
divided  into  corridors,  and  the  oceans 
were  not  cultivated  as  pastures.  The 
stars,  sun,  moon,  seasons,  winds,  trees, 
rocks,  and  animals  all  had  great  signifi- 
cance. They  were  manifestations  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Creator.  The  natural  world 
was  governed  by  unbreakable  laws  and 


there  was  harmony  and  balance.  Respect 
was  accorded  to  the  natural  world 
because  it  shared  and  gave  freely  of 
itself.  Nature  demanded  that  those  who 
shared  in  its  abundance  did  so  in  a giving 
and  generous  way. 

Now,  as  we  approach  a new  millenni- 
um, it  is  time  to  see  where  our  life  path- 
ways are  leading  us.  Humanity  exists 
within  the  earth’s  biospheres.  We  are  not 
exempt  from  the  natural  laws  that  the 
other  earth  species  are  subjected  to. 
Rather,  we  are  interconnected  and  inter- 
related to  every  living  thing  within  the 
planetary  ecosystem. 

I cannot  speak  for  the  belief  systems  of 


all  Native  peoples.  I honour  the  many 
beautiful  cosmologies  that  add  dimension- 
al reality  to  our  planet’s  story  — to  our 
planet’s  Song  of  Life,  for  it  is  really  One 
Song.  If  we  were  to  examine  all  the 
sounds  that  Nature  has  made  over  the 
eons,  epoch  by  epoch,  we  would  find 
energy  which  formulates  into  power.  The 
combination  of  all  sounds  — erupting  vol- 
canoes, multicoloured  maple  leafs  floating 
on  gentle  winds  to  the  soft  forest  floor 
below,  the  thundering  of  a thousand  buffa- 
lo racing  across  the  high  plains, 
the  silence  of  the  rising  Sun  or 
lofty  screams  of  the  Eagle  and 
the  swishing  of  the  aurora  bore- 
alis — all  these  sounds  create  the 
Song  of  Life.  They  are  capable 
of  lulling  us  into  deep  reflection 
or  terrifying  us,  striking  every 
emotion  until  raw.  This  aspect  of 
Nature,  the  Song  of  Life,  can 
bring  out  our  most  sincere  and 
beautiful  gifts  — gifts  we  see  in 
art,  music,  poetry,  and  story- 
telling. We  only  need  to  listen.  It 
will  teach  us  about  the  life  of 
which  we  are  a part. 

All  people  of  the  Earth  are 
part  of  the  global  Family  of 
Humanity  existing  in  the  global 
village  called  Planet  Earth.  We 
are  one  family  with  one  song.  In 
order  to  survive  as  a family  we 
must  give  respect  to  one  another 
and  to  the  earth  as  our  home. 

For  native  people,  the  moun- 
tains are  our  Grandfathers.  The 
rocks  and  stones  are  the  bones 
of  our  Mother.  The  streams, 
ponds,  tributaries,  and  lakes  are 
her  life-giving  veins.  The  trees, 
stars  and  moon,  and  the  seasons 
are  our  elder  brothers  and  sisters.  They 
give  freely  what  they  have  and  they 
teach  us  through  their  nuances.  The  pine 
tree  is  different  from  the  maple  yet  they 
share  the  same  earth.  Sunlight  gives 
equally  to  the  hawk  as  it  does  the  hoot 
owl.  Raindrops  water  fields  and  treetops, 
and  they  fall  on  twitching  ears  of  the 
white-tailed  deer,  exploding  in  their  joy 
to  Give.  There  is  harmony  and  balance  in 
all  of  Nature.  There  is  no  discrimination. 
Native  people  look  on  the  natural  world 
as  a relative  because  it  cares  for  us  by 
sharing.  The  animals,  stone-people, 
Grandfather  mountains  — everything  — 
we  refer  to  as  ALL  OUR  RELATIONS. 
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live  our  lives 
inscrutably  included 
within  the  streaming 
mutual  life 
of  the  universe. 


Martin  Buber, 
I and  Thou 
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